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YB The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a double page of sketches of 
Samous 

AMERICAN THOROUGH-BREDS, 
and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND REFORM. 
REFORM in the system of the civil 
service implies a reform of public opin- 
Unhappily the abuses are now general- 
ly regarded as the essential elements of the 
service, and there is a most ingenious so- 
phistication upon the subject in many very 
intelligent and honest minds. The tradi- 
tions and the practices of political parties 
are hostile to the correction of abuses that 
help them, and there is no great political 
change which demands of its friends more 
patience and tolerance of inconsistencies 
and misunderstandings than a real reform. 
Yet, as we said a week or two ago, it does 
not follow that no progress whatever is 
made because there are so many failures 
and disappointments; neither can it be as- 
sumed that there is no sincere desire of 
reform in an Administration which does 
some things absoluteiy incompatible with 
it. Few men are consistently good, but 
virtue is not therefore mere cant. An Ad- 
ministration is a complex person, and all 
the circumstances must be carefully scanned 
and weighed before its conduct is condemn- 
ed as heartless or treacherous. The enemies 
of reform and the loudest advocates of the 
present abuses and evils as a system prac- 
tically adapted to human nature are the 
most stringent in their condemnation of the 
lapses of the friends of reform. They de- 
mand an absolutely uncompromising virtue, 
and when a bad appointment is made, or 
the principle is in any instance plainly 
abandoned, they ask whether it is not about 
time to renounce also the transparent cant 
of zeform, aad whether, since the ridiculous 
monster is now thoroughly dead, it should 
not be summarily buried. 

This, like calling an opponent an old wom- 
an, is not very powerful reasoning, but it 
satisfies those whe do not care to argue. 
The question of reform is not to be con- 
cluded by the action of an Administration, 
nor can the action of an Administration 
which has any convictions whatever upon 
the subject be disposed of by a sneer. The 
present Administration, with all short-com- 
ings granted, and with all the evident de- 
sertions of its own principles, has neverthe- 
less done good direct service by striking at 
some flagrant abuses, and great indirect 
service by arousing public opinion to the 
consideration of the whole subject. It seems 
to us, therefore, that those who are in ear- 
nest, but who are patient of human nature, 
and conscious of the extreme difficulties that 
must now surround any Administration in 
dealing with this subject, will rather en- 
courage the Administration for what it has 
done than disparage it for what it has not 
done, or for what it has done inconsistently. 
This is true, although it may be freely grant- 
ed that such conduct is not reform. It cer- 
tainly is not. The Administration has cer- 
tainly not accomplished a thorough reform 
of the civil service. But with equal cer- 
tainty it has done much that belongs to 
such reform. There is no radical reform, 
undoubtedly, so long as what is done de- 
pends upon the action of a single Adminis- 
tration, or the discretion of individual offi- 
cers. But any such officer who conducts 
the business confided to him, including the 
selection of his subordinates, solely upon 
business principles, and therefore totally dis- 
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regarding politics, does very much to pro- 
mote reform, although he and his methods 
may be dismissed the next day. He pro- 
motes reform by proving that a public office 
so managed secures the most efficient public 
service without the demeralization, jealousy, 
hostility, and interference with the free po- 
litical action of the voters which necessarily 
spring from the system to which we are ac- 
eustomed. The new Collector and Naval 
Officer of New York have said unequivocal- 
ly that they intend to conduct their offices 
upon business priaciples only, There is no 


good reason to doubt their word, however 
hard they may find the task of making it 
good. The more strenuously they resist the 
pressure to make it a political machine, the 
more efficiently and satisfactorily will they 
serve the public, and the more practicable 
will they have made a reasonable reform of 
the system. 


FAIR AND FOUL BLOWS. 

Tue President, in strict pursuance of law, 
has suspended the Collector and Naval Of- 
ficer of New York, and the supporters of 
Senator CONKLING burst into furious denun- 
ciation of the act as a gross insult to the 
Senate, and a treachery, a defiance, a stab 
in the back, a foul blow, an outrage, a per- 
secution, and every other kind of infamous 
proceeding toward the Senator. This is all 
very foolish. The President does not insult 
the Senate by doing any act for which the 
law expressly provides. The law that au- 
thorizes the suspension of certain officers is 
just as obligatory as that which empowers 
the Senate to advise and consent to ap- 
pointments. The action of the Senate does 
not bind that of the President. The rejec- 
tion of a nomination does not change his 
opinion that the public interest requires its 
confirmation, and in the service of that in- 
terest it is his duty to do all that lawfully 
lies in his power to procure the change. If 
the Senate be in session, the only lawful 
way that he can fulfill his duty is to make 
another nomination. But if he has reason 
to know that further nominations will be 
equally abortive, he may honorably and 
for obvious reasons decline to make them. 
But the moment that the adjournment of 
the Senate gives him the opportunity to 
discharge his duty, he is honorably bound 
to do it. The intent of the Tenure-of-of- 
fice Act plainly is that the President shall 
suspend for causes that he deems satisfac- 
tory, but shall not remove without the con- 
sent of the Senate. In the present case his 
action in lawfully making the change is no 
more an insult to the Senate than the Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the nomination of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was an insult to the President. 

This being the truth with regard to the 
Senate, how is it with the Senator? What 
has Mr. CONKLING rightfully to do with the 
New York Custom-house, or with any other 
national offices in the State? It is his duty, 
as a Senator of the United States, to advise 
upon the nominations that may be made to 
those offices. That is the whole of his duty. 
When he has done that, his relation to the 
offices is rightfully that of any other citi- 
zen. Interference with them in any way 
would be gross impertinence upon his part, 
and the use of their patronage in any way 
whatever for his personal or political bene- 
fit would be a wrong to the publie which it 
would be the President’s duty peremptorily 
toremedy. The Custom-house is a business 
institution designed for the common bene- 
fit. Its officers are agents of the executive, 
not of the legislative, branch of the govern- 
ment. The prostitution of their patronage 
to the service of any man is a “ blow,” and 
“a foul blow,” “an insult,” “a treachery,” 
and “a defiance,” “a stab in the back,” “an 
outrage,” and “a persecution,” toward all 
the people for whose benefit the office ex- 
ists; and the correction of such an abuse is 
not a blow against any man, but the asser- 
tien of a public right. There is no more 
reason that the patronage of the New York 
Custom-house should be used for the ad- 
vantage of Mr. CONKLING than for that of 
any other citizen of New York, and we shall 
not fail to denounce such an abuse wher- 
ever it may appear and whomsoever it may 
be meant to benefit. To contend that the 
changes are a blow directed at Mr. Conxk- 
LING is to admit that he is in a condition to 
receive such a blow. In other words, it is 
to grant that the Custom-house was “run” 
in the interest of his re-election. If that 
be so, the “blow” is precisely that which is 
struck in the courts every day at those who 
have property that does not belong to them. 
No honest man would say that it is a blow 
to deprive another of an illicit advantage. 
If a gamester wishes to play with loaded 
dice, it is not a blow to require that he shall 
play fair. If, asis implied by the outery, the 
command of the Custom-house was essen- 
tial to Mr. CONKLING’s re-election, and the 
changes, not by perverting the patronage to 
favor another candidate, but by preventing 
that perversion in his favor, should lead to 
his defeat, it would be certainly a blow to 
his aspirations, but one that would be not 
only justifiable, but one that ought to be 
struck. Forundoubtedly every right-mind- 
ed man will agree that if a candidate can 
not be elected to the Senate without the 
aid of the Custom-house and the methods 
that are known by that name, he ought not 
to be elected. 

Those who most loudly raise the ery of 
foul blow forget that they condemn them- 
selyes. The charge is that the President 





has done what they consider to be a perfect- 








ly proper thing to do. They constantly 
sneer at the principle of a non-partisan and 
a non-personal civil service as sentimental 
and impracticable nonsense. One of the 
most amusingly stupid but consistent tout- 
ers of the practice of government by plun- 
der steadily shuuts that a man is a consum- 
mate ass or a hopeless lunatic who does not 
think that practice to be the flower of prac- 
tical statesmanship. This is the doctrine 
that Mr. CONKLING and his school represent. 
If they believe their own theory, why do 
they make such an outcry over its applica- 
tion? Upon their own ground, why is it 
treachery or defiance in Mr. Hayes to do 
what Mr. CONKLING does? If, as they say, 
Mr. HAYEs is using the Custom-house to 
hurt Mr. CONKLING, why is it any more atro- 
cious than that Mr. CONKLING should use it 
to hurt Mr. Hayes? Certainly the head of 
the executive department of the govern- 
ment has as much right to subordinate the 
Custom-house to his purposes as a member 
of the legislative branch. Upon their own 
ground, therefore, the abuse of the Admin- 
istration by those who justify the spoils 
system is absurd. From their point of view, 
the Administration by the changes at the 
Custom-house has wisely abandoned its fan- 
tastic and sentimental follies, and has come 
down to practical politics. Plainly, there- 
fore, if the change at the Custom-house is a 
treacherous and defiant act toward Senator 
CONKLING, so was the Senator’s defeat of 
Mr. ROOSEVELT treachery and defiance to- 
ward the President. All such talk shows 
only the degradation of politics. If the 
President thought that the Custom-house 
in New York was the “ machine” or part of 
the “ machine” of any person or politician, 
it was his duty to suspend the chief agents. 
If, under that pretense, he has sought to 
make it a “machine” for himself or for any 
favorite, he will certainly pay dearly for the 
attempt. But meanwhile he will be credit- 
ed justly with an honorable and public pur- 
pose, which is in accord with his character 
and convictions, until some kind of adverse 
evidence appears. 


“A NEW REBELLION.” 

THE Baltimore Gazette says, bitterly and sa- 
gaciously, that JEFFERSON Davis has open- 
ed the Republican campaign prematurely. 
There could not, indeed, be a more conspic- 
uous cipher than Davis, and his total want 
of the personal qualities of a great leader is 
shown in the absence of all that feeling for 
him which might justly be expected among 
his followers in the lost cause. Two or 
three times a year ke makes a speech, to 
which attention is turned for a moment, not 
because of its ability or importance, but 
solely because he was the official head of the 
Confederacy. The latest of these speeches 
was recently delivered in Mississippi, and it 
is especially foolish even for Davis. He 
says that the seceding States “ agreed to re- 
turn to the Union and abide by the Consti- 
tution and laws made in conformity with 
it. Thus far and no farther do I understand 
your promise to extend.” This is a mere 
repetition of the doctrine of the right of se- 
cession, yet it was worth making, since it 
has drawn an answer from a Democratic 
paper in Mississippi, and the mere fact that 
such an answer should appear in a Southern 
Democratic paper is very much more signif- 
icant than that many other Southern pa- 
pers should applaud the speech. The Vicks- 
burg Herald laughs at the orator for saying 
that the action of the government vindi- 
sates the course of the South: 

“Tf secession is proved to be right because it leads 
to subjugation, immense Joss of treasure and blood, 
and untold private and public sufferings, we would 
prefer for the people to be enough wrong in the future 
never to attempt it again.” 

It proceeds: 


“But secession is wrong. It is detestable, disinte- 
grating, contradictory, impossible. How can a gov- 
ernment exist that acknowledges this ‘right?’ If one 
State has such a right, all have it, and if all have it, a 
nation of States is impossible. The truth is, no State 
has such aright. To assert it is to assert that a com- 
ponent part has more ‘right’ than the whole. To 
assert this doctrine before the war was evil; to 
preach it to the post-bellum South is frightful. Sup- 
pose Hampton, Lamar, Gorvon, Hrxt, and other lead- 
ers should feel it incumbent on them to advocate this 
‘right,’ as Mr. Davis calls this greatest evil to republic- 
an governments of all political heresies; suppose the 
press, the Democratic party of the South, and the peo- 
ple should advocate this ‘right ;’ would a request to 
‘not be considered as seeking to disturb such peace 
as we have, or to avoid the logic of events,’ avail us? 
On the contrary, the South would be again bound 
hand and foot, and Mr. Davis, according to his curious 
logic, would be furnished with additional proof that 
secession, or the attempt to destroy a government, is 
one of the inalienable rights of man.” 

When Mr. Davis’s own friends dispose of 
him in this manner, it is useless for his op- 
ponents to say a word. But the Baltimore 
Gazette is none the less shrewd in its re- 
mark, Itis near enough to “the North” to 
know that there is still a great suspicion 
and even an apprehension in this part of 
the country of the designs of the Democrat- 
ic party, and that this is believed by some 
of the Republican leaders to be the true 
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All such expressions of course prole 
imbitter sectional jealousy. They tend to 
unite the North in a policy of distrust of the 
South, because they are supposed to repre 
sent not only the 


ng and 


general, but the natural 

Southern feeling. Yet the Republican lead. 

ers will fall into a fatal mistake jf they 

count upon making this sectional jealousy 

the reliance of the national campaign, The 

reasons for this are obvious. In the first 

place, it is clear that the force of the sec. 

tional appeal was nearly spent in 1876, and 

four years later it must necessarily be yery 

much weaker. There are no new points ip 

it, no new arguments, and time tells heay- 

ily againstit. In the second place, the two 
tendencies in the Republican party did gin. 

cerely unite upon Mr. HAYEs, one part sin- 
cerely believing that it could manage him, 
and the other part that he was really in 

sympathy with it. Now the difficulty of 

uniting these two tendencies will be very 
much greater in 1880 than it was in 1876, 

and the one tolerably clear point is that a 
vague jealousy and distrust of “ the South” 
will certainly not unite them. It is not be- 
cause such talk at the South as we have 
quoted is unknown or unheeded, but be- 
cause it is seen to be only natural, and be- 
cause, also, it is known that both in fact and 
in reason it does not represent a general and 
resistless sentiment. The great root of see- 
tional alienation has been removed, and to 
suppose that while the most vital national 
interests insist upon attention, our perma- 
nent politics can be those of mere sectional 
suspicion, jealousy, and revenge, is to mis- 
take the situation. This is the mistake, 
however, which is to be apprehended, and 
which the nomination of General Grant 
would indicate. It is none the less a mis- 
take because it may be said that it is the 
strongest cry. If the strongest Republican 
cry in 1880 should be one that barely saved 
success in 1876, to raise it is virtually to 
admit that the party has no great and time- 
ly policy upon which to appeal to the coun- 
try, and to confess a doubt of the result. 
The question would then be, not what is the 
course of party desperation, but of patriot- 
ism and wisdom. And if, as this action 
would confess, the result really should be 
doubtful, sensible men would ask whether 
that result should be confronted with a pro- 
gressive or a reactionary policy. 


THE INTEMPERATE ZONE. 

Tur New York Times remarked very sen- 
sibly the other day that Americans ought 
to remember that they live in the tropics. 
This was not merely the voice of the wrath 
of an editor with the mereury at 98° in the 
shade, but the cool word of wisdom. To 
bear it in mind is the part of good sense, 
and it will save great suffering. In the 
tropics, for instance, people do not under- 
take journeys for pleasure in the blistering 
heat. So far as practicable they move lit- 
tle and sit quietly, and eat and drink tem- 
perately. They do not think it manly “not 
to mind the weather,” nor unmanly to use 
common-sense when the dogstar rages. 
And it rages in this latitude for some weeks 
of every summer. Any one who has for 
some years kept a register of the thermom- 
eter will find that the early part of July is 
usually very hot. The season begins some- 
times in June, and sometimes, also, a5 
1873, there are no very hot days during the 
summer. But the rule is great heat in eal 
ly July, and “a hot spell” in August. — 

The London Spectator says Americans 
have added a new misery to human life 
the elevated railroad. Certainly the tele 
graph has added new miseries to the heat 
of summer by making us share the suffer- 
ings of others and foretaste our own sor- 
All the sages advise a steady and 
cool imagination as an amulet during the 
summer fervors. But the telegraph strives 
to inflame and exasperate us with symp® 
thetic heat while we are in fact still com- 
fortable. The morning paper assures 18 
that the mad dogstar has burst over St 
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Louis, and that the fragments are hastening 
toward us, and will strike New York day 
after to-morrow. From that moment we 
are no longer conscious of the fact that we 
are comfortable, in the frightful conscious- 
ness that in forty-eight hours we are to be 
wretchedly uncomfortable. If we could 
escape, indeed, the telegraph might be wor- 
shipped as a benefactor ; but escape 1s lm- 
possible, and it succeeds in ruining our pres- 
ent joy with anticipated woe. The entire 
broadside of a newspaper, with appalling 
lead-lines, recording universal and irrita- 
ting discomfort and a “Hot Wave,” as if a 
whiff from the unmentionable place were 
advancing to wither us, is a new misery in 
human life. 

The heat itself, however, is not a new 
misery. Our ancestors endured precisely 
such weather as we know, and they said it 
was, phew! warm; and when the mercury 
touched 100° in the shade, the local news- 
paper, glad of an item, mentioned the fact. 
But those ancestors were not called to suf- 
fer vicarious torture. They did not suppos- 
ititiously swelter with St. Louis and melt 
with Cincinnati and dissolve with Pitts- 
burgh before they properly perspired in 
their own persons. They had no alien 
griefs, which they could not possibly help, 
to bear, and their sufferings were brief and 
soon ended, Our summers and the average 
temperature of the year doubtless invali- 
date the theory that our earth—or, at any 
rate, this part of it—is relapsing toward a 
glacial period. They are tropical, and re- 
membering that and governing ourselves 
accordingly, we shali suffer as little as prac- 
ticable from heat, and none at all from the 
popular delusion that this is the temperate 
zone, 


Errorts to relieve the community of the 
taxation, the public crime, and the private 
suffering due to drunkenness are not con- 
fined to Mr. Murpuy, Dr. CrossBy, and the 
Father Mathew and other temperance associ- 
ations in this country. An important bill 
has just passed the House of Commons in 
Eugland, which is supported by the London 
Times, and which therefore may be supposed 
to represent the general English feeling 
upon the subject. The temperance party 
in the House proposed a bill which author- 
ized the restraint of the habitual drunkard 
against his will. But the compulsion was 
stricken out, and the bill passed the Com- 
mons without an opposing vote. It pro- 
vides for the erection at private cost of 
retreats for the victims of the habit, and 
authorizes the forcible detention in them 
of any inebriate who voluntarily applies for 
the benefit of the seclusion. It is a law 
which enables a man, at a time when he 
coolly estimates his peril and the power of 
the appetite, to secure a year of total ina- 
bility to gratify it. The principle is not 
unknown in our own inebriate asylums, and 
it offers the only practicable chance of es- 
cape to hosts who are by habit or congeni- 
tally enslaved by the appetite. It may well 
be doubted whether, if a year’s abstinence 
will not break the bond, it can be broken 
at all except by an indefinite continuance 
of the restraint. 

The Times speaks of a cynicism which is 
indifferent to all such enterprises because it 
feels that a man who has once fallen under 
the power of the habit betrays an essential 
infirmity of will which makes radical reform 
improbable, and which of itself should be a 
reason for withholding effort, since such men 
must always be an inferior class. This is 
direful reasoning, for it would equally apply 
to the sick and the infirm. It is a return to 
the old Spartan barbarism of abandoning 
infants to the elements. It takes care not 
only that the fittest shall survive, but that 
the unfit shall not. Nor is it true. The 
appetite is not peculiar to an inferior class 
of men, nor to men of weak wills. Undoubt- 
edly, like all excesses, it gradually weakens 
the will, but it is a temptation that besets 
some of the best and ablest of men. One 
of its fatalities, indeed, is its insidiousness, 
so that the very men whom the law is meant 
to help would cajole and sophisticate them- 
selves to refuse its benefits. 

There is one aspect of the subject of legis- 
lation to restrain drunkenness which is sig- 
nificant. It is peculiar to the Northern and 
English-speaking races, in which the in- 
stinct of personal liberty is strongest, and 
which constantly resists the legisiation. 
Drinking, it argues, is a personal matter. 
Nobody need intoxicate himself if he does 
not choose to. If he does so. it is at his own 
risk. If he chooses to ruin himself, we are 
very sorry, but it is his own affair. Some 
men do it by drink, others by extravagance, 
others by stupidity. Society can not under- 
take to regulate the private conduct of its 
members. When they interfere with oth- 
ers, they may be dealt with, but net before. 
We might as well be called upon to prevent 
men’s extravagance in expense as their im- 





moderation in drinking. This is the in- 
stinctive reply of the Anglo-Saxon, as we 
call him, to the argument for compulsory 
temperance. But he is answered upon his 
own ground. He is shown that the drunk- 
enness of others invades the equal rights of 
every man in the community by necessita- 
ting enormous taxation to punish the disor- 
der which it produces. The Anglo-Saxon 
common-sense, therefore, regulates the sale 
of liquor, and thereby restricts the individ- 
ual freedom of drinking. All subsequent 
restriction, up to total prohibition of the 
manufacture and of the consumption, is 
merely a question of expediency. 
TYRANNY. 

To require office-holders not to use their 
places for the control of politics is denounced 
as a terrible outrage upon the rights of Amer 
ican freemen. If it be an outrage, it is one 
of which JEFFERSON and WEBSTER and oth- 
er most eminent Americans were guilty. But 
far from being an outrage, it is the release 
of thousands of American freemen from the 
most odious and arbitrary exactions. Those 
who are full of virtuous indignation because 
oftice-holders are warned not to use public 
places for private advantage, and who stig- 
matize it as a despotic abuse of power, look 
on with great complacency while those of- 
fice-holders compel their subordinates to 
pay a tax to a political fund or lose their 
places. Have American freemen upon sala- 
ries of twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year no rights? Is it not forcing them to 
surrender their rights as freemen to require 
them to pay an arbitrary imposition as the 
price of their places, to which the salaries 
are attached without any such legal con- 
dition? The only interference with the 
rights of American freemen involved in the 
order forbidding an active participation in 
politics is the prohibition of such interfer- 
ences with the rights of freemen as buying 
votes with patronage, or coercing them by 
fear of removal. 

The principle of the order of President 
HAYEs is precisely that of President Harri- 
SON’Ss circular, issued through DANIEL Wes- 
STER, Secretary of State, in which he said: 

“T will remove no incumbent from office who has 
faithfully and honestly acquitted himeelf of the duties 
of his office, except in cases where such officer has been 
guilty of an active partisanship, or by secret means— 
the leas manly, and therefore the more objectionable— 
has given his oficial influence to the purposes of party, 
thereby bringing the patronage of the government in 
conflict with freedom of elections. Numerous removals 
may become necessary under this rule.” 


This was also the doctine of JEFFERSON. 
According to these older statesmen, faithful 
and honest official service should not pre- 
vent removal if the office had been prosti- 
tuted to partisan purposes. 

President Hayes took the same position 
in his order. He wishes, with those Presi- 
dents and with honorable citizens, that the 
clerks and subordinate officers in the pub- 
lic service shall not be practically enslaved 
and robbed of their manhood and self- 
respect by their superiors. Those superi- 
ors have the power of appointment and 
removal in their various offices. “In the 
main,” said Mr. WEBSTER, in the Senate, 
“it will be found that a power over a man’s 
support is a power over his will.” When 
those superiors require political services or 
money contributions from their subordi- 
nates, the latter necessarily yield, because 
to resist would be to lose their places. The 
“tyranny” and “invasion of the rights of 
American freemen” upon the part of the 
President consist in saying to those superi- 
ors, “If you do that thing, you shali be re- 
moved.” If such an assertion of the right 
of every American citizen to his manhood 
be tyranny, make the most of it. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE 
JINGOES. 

THE methods by which the arrangement 
at Berlin was secured by Lord BEAcONs- 
FIELD could not fail to stir the English in- 
stincts of so true an Englishman as GLApD- 
STONE, and it is to be hoped that his speech 
criticising the action of the Prime Minister 
will be echoed by the England which has 
not lost its honest pride in fair play and 
popular government. The speech of Mr. 
FORSTER on the same evening happily fore- 
casts a union of the Liberal party, for the 
course of Mr. FORSTER in the House of Com- 
mons had not been wholly satisfactory to 
the Liberals who thought with GLADSTONE. 
The Liberal case is certainly very strong. 
By the conduct of Lord BEACONSFIELD Eng- 
land has shared in the partition of Turkey; 
ostentatiously befriending her, she has se- 
cretly betrayed her; she has obtained a con- 
cession upon the understanding of doing 
what she had already agreed with Russia 
not to do. In Mr. GLApsTONE’s reported 
phrase: “England has sold Bessarabia to 
Russia, the brave Montenegrins’ conquests 
to Austria’s jealousy and selfishness, the 
Greeks to Turkey, and lastly, Turkey her- 


self to England.” She has undertaken enor 
mous engagements, has opened the liability 
of immense taxation, has made herself th« 
defender of nominal Mohammedan rule, and 
all with a haughty contempt of Parliame 
and without any knowledge on the part of 
the country. And just as the dates of th 
Russian and Turkish compacts are mad 
public, revealing perfidy toward the ally 
whom the Prime Minister rhetorically for 
dles, Lord Dersy, cold and cautious, his 
late associate in the ministry, rises to say 
that he left the cabinet because of the con 
templated treachery both toward France 
and Turkey. 

Here are two exceedingly powerful pos 
tions for an attack upon the BEACONSFIELD 
autocracy: the outraged British love of fair 
play, and the practical overthrow of Parlia 
mentary government. ‘J 
Liberals will be strengtl 


he attitude of th 
ened by the rea 
tion which is sure to follow so strained and 
extravagant an exaltation of public feeli: 
as the late accounts from England | 
shown. As the character and extent of the 
responsibilities which have been assumed 
are gradually perceived and measured, a 

the character of the methods pursued is fait 


ly apprehended, it «. .rovably appear that 


English patriotism and principle are not 
monopolized by the “ Jingoes.” 


1a ently d used. His full 
title hich dates | K to eventh century, 
is Comte de Mailly, Prince de L ste, and Marquis 





Was this a prophecy for Disraext, in t 
Book of Zechariah, eighth chapter and twent 
third verse: “In those days it shall come to 
pass that t meu st take hold out of la 
guages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go 


with you ? 
—ALEXANDER H. StrepnHens recently told a 





Sunday-sch< teacher Aug G rt t 
the first taste he ever had f gw 
cated in a Sunday-school v n he was a ) 
years old 

—The Rev. Dr. Mrupurn, the « t 
preacher, has recently r 1 from ‘ 
years’ lecturing tour G tB H 
diences abroad were greatly impressed by S 
ability, culture, and oratorical powers, at 
was every where received with the utmost 
diality During his absence from this country 
Dr. MILBURN gathered materials for several new 
lectures, with which he will be prepared to enter 
the field when the season opens 

—GrorGE M. Trispitts, of Troy, who died a 
few days since, at the age of eighty-two, leaving 
a fortune of $2,000,000, was the son of Grorot 
Trspirts, a member of the State Senate wi 


supported Governor De Witt Ciinton f 
the outset in legislation for the constraction of 
the Erie Canal, and by his personal inf 








carried the measure tl igh the Legislat 
The original draft of the bill is in the possession 
of the 
Mr CONWAY W s from I 
don tl I s fM 
WeLsu “ : 
of that kis j ster sh 
which } to he [ ri 
nection with a republican gentiem k 
Henry WATTERSON, writing in the Lou 
ville Courier-Journal of Steruen A. D AS 
says: “‘A more genial n eve live 
capacity for both v 
An illustrative story ‘ 
told of his seating himself in 
LY TUCKER, On a 
Ing, 10 bis Impulsive way 
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DOUGLAS Wi »y I to do f 
you ’ 6 Tuck \ y g 
to be Pr lent lIw you t for 1 
to pick some pu pla | y 
1 nd my neck, just as you gy now 
call me Bev 
I i BEACONSFII ! now but I 
relative—a nephew gt I D 
RAELI. His only sister I yy 
and in these prosperous iatt I 
Minister has dou ss Often tu 


regret to the memory ft his wile v m | 








i t | 
sheaves, and then retired, not ex! sted. §& 
is in good health, and t« her friends that 
expects to attend th inty fair next f 
Mr. Joun C. HAMILTON relates the f 5 
touchi neident in reference to his father <« 
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f rn iw 
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s Prayer Ss 
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duel. Ido not so well rec- 
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By MRS, FRAN‘ 


ALIENS 


ES E. TROLLOPE, 
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AvTior OF “Venontoa,” “Anne Freness,” “ s 

Progress,” “Tux Sacnistan’s Hovseno.p,” ere. 

—_———— 
CHAPTER VIL. 

Don Vrrrorio had receded into the dim back 
ground of my thoughts I had satisfied myself 
that whatever admiration he had felt for Lucy was 
a mere passing fancy, and that he had soon grown 
tired of bringing English letters to the school 
room to be translated And my mind had been 
too full of the subject of Lucy’s conversion to have 
room for him. All the more was I startled and 
vexed to find him seated familiarly at my sister 
elbow. 

Lucy’s face was covered with a de p, sudden 
blush. 
me his usual formal bow, with his heels drawn 
together. The two little girls stared at me No 
doubt I looked any thing but a pleasant-humored 
visitor, although the instant before, while my 
hand was still on the the door, I had 
been feeling cheerful enough, and even a little 
triumphant. Now my triumph was very effectu 
ally damped. I briefly and dryly stated my ob 
ject in coming to the school-room : name ly, to tell 


Don Vittorio rose very calmly, and made 


lock of 





t 


u 


Lucy that Monsignor Chi ip 
even advised, her going 
stood still, in an attitu 1 

That which I was 


paforti approve d, and 
And then I 


e of ¢ xpectation 


to Tivoli 


waiting for soon happened 
Don Vittorio took his departure, with 
bow to me, a trifle haughtier than the 
As he turn 1 away, little Livia pulled him by the 
coat. “ Vittorio, Vittorio.” she cr ed, “don’t for 
Get to ask Laura for the ! And sh 
promised me some more gold paper Francesca 
has had twice as much as [.” 

Livia was the yo 
Supposed to « njoy 
er’s favorit. Hy 
more familiar an: 


another 
first on | 


ultramarine 


ingest of the family, and was 
the honor of being her broth 
certainly permitted her to be 
1 exigent with him than any of 
the othe rs, whom he ke pt at a cool distance | 
On this oc sion he stroked the 
child’s hair, and have something | 
else to do, you monkey, than run on errands all 
day between you and Laura. I am going out 
now I have bro wht vou Laura’s message, and 
Wasted five minutes in doing so 
ask any thing else of 
With that he went away 
He had brought I 
the real reason for 
room, or a mere excu 
ed at me 
you are 


carelessly 
answered, “ | 


You mustn't 


me tor And 


a month 
ura’s message! Was that 
his presence in the school 
se? He had certainly look 
, 288 who should say, “J hope 
as to the reason of my being 


1S he spoke 
satisfied 


on ; Z 
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here a 
truth ? 


And why should that not be the simp 
Was I not 


growing morbid and 
|} clous,and imbibing some of that universal 


| 
| 
| 
trust which poisoned the social itmosphere 


iniy Sai 
around 

me, and which I had frequently proved to be ur 
founded? No doubt I nad shown my cha rrit 


Brin 
and plainly in my face \ 
“blunt barbarian,” as Signor Sandro had ca I 
me And no doubt Don Vittorio had underst i 


too 


surprise very 


l 
ike 


| my emotion—it was entirely within the con pas 

of bis intelligence And having understood it 
and being too proud to offer any thing like 

| explanation to me, was it not natural that | 

|} Should take this indirect method of conve 


me that he had no personal inclination t 


the s« hool room, and that he considered } { 
there to have been five minut wasted ? Y 
| certainly; very natural, And vet 
I was so absorbed in my own reflections that 
I scarcely comprehended the children’s noisy and 


eager appeals to me, in thei: imperfect English, 
to look at the illuminations they had been loing, 
and to pronounce between gold and silve for 
the bordering of a bright scarlet letter B I 
did compre hend, however, that Don Vittorio had 
really brought them a messag 


from their elder 
sister—something concerning the all 


J important 
and further gathered that Dor 


Vittorio had good-naturedly ct urged himself wit 
the messa 


bazar, of COUrSE 


ce, because | happened to be absent at 


“WE HAD EATEN OUR LUNCHEON THERE, 


my interview with Monsignore, and Donna Laura 
I was ashame 1 Ol myself for not 
feeling quite easy But—I could not f 


had no one else at hand it 


er or simpler 


} easy 


Lucy 
Chiappaforti 


began to question me about Monsignor 
What had he said to me? Wa 
he not amiable and sweet-tempered ? W had 
I supposed he would object to her going to I 
oli? | sent-minded, 
short answers When we we alone 
lodging that evening, I told het 

had declared that she (Li 


was s 1 al 


ed him at all about our 


projected hol 
spoken to him on the subject 
“ Neither did 1,” she replied at « 
“You did not 7’ 
“Certainly not. Why should you look so a 








l ‘ 
tounded? Did you suppose Mons gnore was tell 
ing you a willful and deliberate falsehoo 

I was obliged to confess that I ha ) t 
so, and to submit humbly to a lecture fron 


younger sister on the blindness of 
prejudice and the uncharitableness 
judgments 


Luey’s 


1 Protestant 
It was impossible for me to doubt 
I must then conelude that it 
was not Monsignore’s influence which had mad« 
her so reluctant to leave Rome 

Then I s said J it was the Princes 


sincerity 


ippose,” 


Olympia who set herself so strongly 
ting you go?” 


Ss loes not like th 
te ted, as I told yo 
ink that we i 
ut t ot year 
She had rned aw ier f 
the ist ence } 
I could not bear t 
rhere was nothing 
ike } nk 
f to me 
p a 1 ar 
My 1 1d was paint 
rw I n 
M gnor i 
nd,” as La I 
! flex fo 
Know! ¥ waver i 
7 ™ ed « 
We w Tivoli at 
t oh, how different a \ 
lich IT had s« lon lwooKed 
n at cx i not 
pre rvation 
n¢ “ i t one s 
at |} fu cat Bb 
t tl r tinge hk 
i gay t om nto | 
>The sweet 
Th \ and the pe 
urd ned to be 


me 
} 


u 

that 
B 

i 

i 

tha 
pu 

l 

and 

ig i 

(Alt! 


SITTING UNDER 
! Lu melancho 
that s \ melanel 
trang re ry 1 “ 
1) l M 
! the Cat crest 
Rome, and tl I 
bot f rt) ‘ 
I felt th the old fan 
wa it an 1 \ 
ne ul I aad 
Lm nd 
‘ q t 
inged fo ( 
I had + Art 
rrimily t " t 
on t sons 
high-flown t \ 
to the rt tha 
no half-heatr fic 
ly offer up all the h 
he it lw ul 
But I ¢ 1 never ch 
this talk, a Art 
abstrac ved by 
and ignorar from lo 
pathic ind weaknesses 
pointments, seemed to 
Perhaps ' I had bee 
found Art all-suffic 
est, I doul t, having 
of men Ww 
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t pened her mouth to speak Puc 
had the harsh, hoarse, bawling voice which be 
longs to so many Roman women of het class, 
und tter of speech did not compensate 
for its ma She was the most ignorant and 
undis« ned human creature | had ever known; 
but | ibly she was not below the level of het 
compeers in those respects. Such as her charac 
ier was, she revealed it as undisguisedly as any 
wild a il. Her very nd she never seru 
pled t r ¢ suited her at the moment 
—were of a w y ineredible and inartificial 
k , i tection of them embarrassed her 

t a whit, although it sometimes put her in a 
passior 

To me one morning came this unsophisticated 


g pel in a violent excitement, as I have 
said. She was even paler than usual, her black 








brows were bent into a frown, and she clinched 
ner sun! 1 fist and kept muttering to herself 
i a fe lic way 

“oF do, Monica,” said I. “If you 
are so restless, and put on that demoniac look, 
you are not of the least use to me. Sit still and 
leave off frowning.” 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently, but 
obeyed for a minute or so Then the gesticula- 
tions and mutterings and general air of ferocity 
began again. I threw down my brush. “ Very 
well, Monica,” I said, quietly,“ you are not dis- 
posed to earn your money this morning, I see 


As you please. Only pray understand that I can 
not afford to pay you for wasting my time with 
your antics. I am not a rich Signora, but a poor 


Monica jumped up, and kicked over the stool 
on which she had been sitting, with a violent im- 
precation. “I care nothing for your miserable 
vy!’ she cried. “I can’t sit still. My blood 
is boiling in my veins.” 

“You are extremely silly, Monica. And you 
don’t speak the truth, either. You care a great 
deal for my money.” 

She paused in her furious tearing about the 
room, and stared at me curiously. My tone of 
cool indifference always had some influence with 
her—simply, I believe, because it puzzled her. 
The violence of her passion had not been affect- 
ed, any more than the passion of a little child 
is affected whom yet one can divert from its 
wrath and its screams by holding up any new ob- 
ject before its eyes. With Monica, as with the 
infant, there were no inner depths of the spirit 
to be profoundly stirred, and consequently her 

torms of emotion were brief, and left no ground- 
swell behind them. 

“Come,” said J, “ sit down there while I sketch 
in this background, and tell me what is the mat- 
ter. Perhaps you will be able to be quiet when 
you have said your say.” 

’ The idea seemed to please her. “ Yes, yes; 
I will tell you. It will take a weight from my 
heert. Listen, Signorina.” 

Monica’s “saying her say” involved so many 
rambling parentheses, so much violent language, 
and general incoherence, that I must condense 
her statement to me. It was this: 

Some years previously her brother—much old- 
er than she—had been sent tothe galleys. Hehad 
had a narrow escape of being executed, indeed, 
for it was in the “time of the priests,” as Moni- 
ca phrased it, when malefactors used actually to 
be killed and made an end of. Not that Pas- 

















quale was a malefactor! By no means. He was 
an excellent young man, the pride of his famiiy ; 
but he had had the misfortune to allow his feel- 
ings to get the better of him, and—in a word—he 
had attempted to murder a gentleman, and would 
have succeeded but that his gun missed fire. 
And the gentleman had never rested until Pas- 
quale was caged by the myrmidons of the law, 


declaring (with some reason, it should appear) 
that his life was not safe while that impetuous 
youth was at large. 

t 





At this point of her story Monica paused, ex- 
pecting sympathy. I was obliged to disappoint 
her, and to explain that in my country we had a 
strong objection to assassins. 

\ssass ins !”’ she cried, indignantly; “ but Pas- 
quale was no assassin; it was a vendetia! A 
vengeance from jealousy—love jealousy.” 

’ | not say that this altered the case so as 
to make Pasquale an entirely admirable hero in 
my ¢ : but I was curious to know how the 
gent ym Monica described as a grand 
Sign 1 great nobleman, rich and proud and 

ive been a rival to her brother, 
the peasant. She explained the matter without 
circum locution Pasquale had had a sweetheart 
whom he meant to marry some day. This sweet- 
heart—a strikingly beautiful girl, according to 
Monica’s account—had loved, or seemed to love, 
Pasquale, until or dav her affections were 
captivated by t ore ernan in question, 
who carried her off to Rome with him, and after 
a time aband 1 her Pasquale, who had 
been for some weeks deceived and hoodwinked, 
both ] f ‘ ” ta and her seducer, 


th than he tried to 


kill the nobleman. What could be more natu 






ral? And then P i ] etto—had been 
hunted for days 1 da by the gianday 

(gvens-d’armes), and caught at last and sent to the 
g s. What a pity that he had not sent a 
bullet into the traitor’s heart first! That would 
have been some consolation under the suffering 
of imprisonment; but as it was, Pasquale’s case 


was really too hard, and calculated to awaken the 
deepest ympathy 
Such was Monica’s story, and such her view of it 


And what, I asked, had become of Pasquale ? 


Oh, he had esc aped from the galleys after about 
a year anda half. But as to what he had been 
doing since, or where he had been, Monica either 
could not or would not give any information 


He had been “in the Abruzzi,” she said, vaguely. 
Indeed, she believed he had crossed the sea to 
Sicily. She did not know where Sicily was, but 
it was a long, long way off. You see, Pasquale 
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could not come home to his old place, because 
the accursed police would put him in prison again 
if they caught him. Poor Pasquale ! 

And the girl whom he had loved? Oh, about 
her Monica knew nothing. And the fine noble- 
man? Ah, Ae, the traitor, the wretch, the mis- 
creant, who had set on the giandarmi to hunt 
down poor Pasquale and put him in prison, he 
was alive, he was flourishing, he was brave with 
sleek clothes and a gold chain and a horse that 
shone like satin. She (Monica) had seen him 
that very morning in Tivoli as he crossed the 
Piazza. She was but nine years old when poor 
Pasquale had the misfortune to attempt his mur- 
der, but she remembered his face well—well. 
Might he die assassinated ! 

“Then it was the sight of this gentleman that 
put you into such a ferment?” I said 

Truly it was. What else? But now she had 
spoken, her heart was lighter. She felt easier. 
But she did not want to see that villain again 
The sight of him caused her to “make bad 
blood.” And what could she do? Pasquale 
was away no one knew where. She could only 
hope and pray that the saints would pour down 
evils and misfortunes on the head of that traitor, 
for he seemed to be beyond the reach of earthly 
vengeance—more was the pity! 

I mused over this story and the strange scene 
of Monica’s violence as I walked down, a little 
later, to the Villa d’Este to meet Lucy and bring 
her home to dinner. “ What a curious savage 
the girlis!” thought I. And then I began to con- 
sider her from a professional point of view, and 
to think of making a study of her face in its un- 
restrained fury, and calling it “Vendetta!” It 
might not, however, be easy to bring her passion, 
on that score, up to the boiling-point again. “And 
even if I could do it,” I said to myself, “the ex- 
periment would be something like irritating a 
vigorous young tiger, with the view of studying 
him in his wrath. There’s no reckoning on what 
she might do.” 

Lucy met me near the gate of the gardens, 
and to my surprise I found she was not alone. 
She was in company with an elderly priest, who 
took off his great shovel-hat and saluted me with 
much politeness. 

“This gentleman—Don Gregorio Galli,” said 
Lucy, “is a friend of the Princess Corleoni. 
When he heard that we knew the Princess, he 
was kind enough to offer to be of service to us 
here.” 

“In any way—in any way in my power, Signo- 
rina,” said Don Gregorio. “You are strangers 
in Tivoli. Pray let me know if I can give you 
help or information of any kind. And how was 
Monsignor Chiappaforti when you left Rome? 
A man of very distinguished talent—a shining 
light. Ah, Rome is his true sphere. There his 
abilities are appreciated. A‘ one time there was 
a chance of my getting a parish in Rome myself, 
but circumstances have kept me here. Well, 
well, we must try to do our duty in our, humble 
way. Ishall do myself the pleasure to come and 
see you, Signorina; meanwhile I have the honor 
to salute you.” 

Then Don Gregorio walked off one way, while 
we pursued the other. He was a meagre, feeble- 
looking old man, with a weak, self-complacent 
countenance. I have seldom conversed with any 
one so dirty or more urbane. ° 

I was put out by his intrusion into our life, al- 
though I believed he was not to blame for it. I 
thought that I was unfairly used in having to 
submit to Don Gregorio’s visits, which were made, 
of course, with the sole view of Lucy’s conversion, 
while on my side I had faithfully kept my word, 
and refrained from trying to influence my sister’s 
mind on the subject of religion. This vexed me, 
and I spoke out what I thought of it, and Lucy 
protested her belief that Don Gregorio merely 
came to sce us out of pure benevolence and hu- 
manity, apart from all thoughts of proselytizing ; 
and the discussion drove Monica and her story 
out of my head for the rest of that day. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





CONEY ISLAND. 

As a popular sea-side resort, Coney Island, of 
which we give a variety of sketches on our dou- 
ble page, has now no rival in America. Long 
Branch may possibly gather together a more aris- 
tocratic crowd of visitors, Cape May and Newport 
may plume themselves upon the exclusiveness 
and refinement of their guests, but Coney Island 
draws forth the overflowing life of the metropo- 
lis, and offers her sunny expanse of wave-washed 
sand as a pley-ground where rich and poor alike 
may take their pleasure. It is a place whither the 
overstrained denizens of two great cities may flee 
for rest and recreation without consuming time 
that might be valuable for other purposes, and 
where the enterprise and energy of those who 
understand how to provide for the pleasure and 
amusement of the public have contrived to array 
every attraction that is possible to a watering- 
pl ce, 

Ten years ago Coney Island was a terra incog- 
nita to the average New York citizen. It had its 
place on the map of Long Island, and an intelli- 
gent school-hoy might perhaps have described it 
as a barren strip of sand extending from Sheeps- 
head Bay on the east to Gravesend Bay on the 
west, a narrow inlet running from one to the oth- 
er converting it into an island. The surf was 
there, however, breaking pleasantly upon soft 
stretches of sand, and an adventurous few had 
recognized its advantages as a bathing -place. 
Occasionally parties would make their way to its 
shores to enjoy a plunge in the sea, taking with 
them their own refreshments, and improvising 
picnics and clam bakes under the protecting 
shades of huge umbrellas. Those of our readers 
who have kept their Weekly files intact, by refer- 
ring back to our issue of August 17, 1867, will 
find a capital sketch of Coney Island as it ap- 
peared in those days, Except for a rude pavil- 








ion, a few bath-houses, and an eager crowd of 
human beings watching the surf or splashing in 
it, there is nothing to be seen but an unbroken 
stretch of sea and sky and a barren expanse of 
white sand. Leaving his party behind him, a 
visitor with any fancy for solitude might have 
roamed along the beach for hours without meet- 
ing a single person. An occasional sand-hill 
covered with beach-grass might greet his vision, 
or the remains of a wreck lying bleak and bare 
against the sky. Like Demostuenes, he might 
have practiced oratory with the waves for an au- 
dience, secure at having none to scoff at his faulty 
utterance. 

Those who talk of the mushroom growth of 
our Western cities might better spend their won- 
der and enthusiasm upon our Eastern watering- 
place. Within a single decade hotels have sprung 
up like Aladdin’s palace, the beach has become 
for months of the year populous as a city, rail- 
roads span the narrow creek at intervals, and 
steamboats plough their way through the waves 
to land at immense piers stretching out hundreds 
of feet from the shore. Formerly all communi- 
cation with the island was by means of a miser- 
able little line of steamers landing at the extreme 
western end. A voyage upon one of them was 
sufficient to deter any respectable pleasure-seek- 
er from making a second visit to Coney Island. 
Not only were the accommodations of the poor- 
est kind, but the boats were frequently the scene 
of brawls and quarrels of every description, es- 
pecially on the return voyage, when the roughs 
had indulged freely in beer or bad whiskey. Now 
the journey to Coney Island is one of the pleas- 
antest features of the trip. Railroads leading to 
various points have been established; the run- 
ning time is not more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and the accommodations are as luxurious 
as the most fastidious can require. Of the six 
or seven lines that are now in operation, two at 
least have been built in connection with large 
hotels, the proprietors of which vie with each 
other in offering inducements to attract visitors. 

The Brighton Beach Hotel, opened on the Ist 
of July, is the latest addition to the numerous 
places of entertainment at Coney Island. At 
present it has the feature of novelty added to its 
other attractions, and indeed it fairly fulfills the 
expectations of its proprietors, who designed it 
to be a marvel among sea-side caravansaries. 
The building itself is Gothic in style, having a 
frontage of 325 feet on the beach. It is three 
stories in height, with two large towers and one 
small one. It is painted a cream-color, relieved 
by red window-sashes, and fret-work in the cor- 
nices of the same color. On the lower floor is 
the large hall by which travellers come in from 
the train. At the left is the picnic or restaurant 
room, which is reserved especially for transient 
visitors. It is fitted up neatly with tables, and 
the broad piazzas are occupied in the same man- 
ner. Opposite the lunch-room is the hotel office. 
Beyond this, on the right, is the main dining- 
room, open on three sides toward the sea. Here 
are placed tables, which also overflow upon the 
broad verandas. The latter are fifty feet wide, 
and extend around three sides of the house. It 
is calculated that in the regular dining-room 3500 
people may be served in case of emergency. It 
is 126 by 60 feet, and the Eastlake style is mein- 
tained in the furnishing of tables and chairs. 
The kitchens and pantries are fitted up with all 
the most improved appliances of culinary art. 
Up stairs on the main floor the chief room is the 
parlor—a sumptuous apartment, 80 feet by 40, 
covered with a heavy Wilton carpet of dark red 
color, and furnished with Eastlake sets in dark 
green raw silk, with lambrequins to match. Just 
beyond this, to the left, are three rooms engaged 
by the New York Club for the season. They are 
richly furnished. The bedrooms on this floor are 
richly carpeted, and furnished with tasteful East- 
lake sets in ash with polished maple panelling. 
The rooms open upon one another, and a large 
number may be thrown together. In the house 
there are 164 rooms, capable of accommodating 
300 people. Upon the second floor, at the rear, 
is a private dining-room for the guests of the 
hotel. This is neatly furnished, and is intended 
to secure the regular patrons of the hotel from 
the crush which usually attends the serving of 
meals on Saturday and Sunday. 

Sumptuous as the Brighton Beach establish- 
ment is, it by no means eclipses its older rival, 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel. Here there are 
three immense buildings. The first is the main 
hotel; the second, the Pavilion connected with it, 
and intended as an outlet for the surplus guests 
which overflow every part of the original cara- 
vansary. Although belonging to the same com- 
pany, the Pavilion is under the management of a 
director and superintendent of its own, and can 
accommodate several thousand picnic and restau- 
rant guests. It is a well-built, gas-lighted, open 
wooden structure, with a kitchen in the basement 
supplied with steam-tables for meats, and steam- 
heated china and delf closets, and an immense 
range, covered with an iron awning overhead to 
catch all the exhalations from the baking, broil- 
ing, and frying, and carry them through ventila- 
tors and escape pipes up the flues of the great 
chimneys. Not an odor from below betrays to 
the guests above that there is such a thing as a 
kitchen on the premises, An idea may be form- 
ed of the scale in which the housekeeping of the 
Pavilion is carried on if a visit is paid to these 
under-ground regions. A railway track runs into 
the house, with the ice-house and wine-cellar on 
one side of it and the store-rooms on the other, 
and this is only an appendage to the Beach Hotel. 
The third great building is the Amphitheatre, 
where visitors may sit and look out upon the 
ocean, watch the bathers, and listen to the masie 
of the band. This structure has a seating ca- 
pacity of 3500, and was erected for the express 
accommodation of spectators. 

CaB.r’s hotel deserves special mention as being 
the pioneer among the better-class establishments 
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at Coney Island. It was first built on a large scale 
with a railroad as a sort of annex. It was so far on, 
perior to all the others previously constructed that 
fora year or two it enjoyed undisputed supremacy 
It continues to do so still, sofar as the western third 
of the island is concerned. The Prospect Park 
and Coney Island road has its southern terminus 
at this point. Unfortunately for the continued 
success of CaBLE’s, the northern terminus is, like 
that of the original railroad, at Greenwood Cem. 
etery, and can be reached only by horse-cars from 
the ferries. When one has finally reached this 
line, after three-quarters of an hour’s ride in 
horse-cars, the beach, five miles distant, can be 
reached in twenty minutes; but the fatigue of 
the first part of the journey is so great that few 
repeat it. This line will hardly be profitable aft. 
er this season unless it devises some means, by 
elevated or depressed roads, cf rapid transit to 
Hamilton and Fulton ferries. Capte’s is stil] an 
excellent and popular resort, on account of its 
surroundings—the band which it maintains, the 
neighboring hotels and dancing-halls. The main 
drive from Brooklyn, one of the most beautiful in 
the world, and the Grand Concourse, lead almost 
directly to CaBLE’s. 

After these three great hotels there are a large 
number of ordinary size which attract visitors 
some who desire more seclusion than may be en. 
joyed at the great caravansaries, and others whose 
pockets are so scantily lined that they must per. 
force look out for cheaper accommodations, 
There is one other point, however, which will al- 
ways remain a favorite stopping-place for many. 
The old end of the island, Norton & Murray's 
end, has lost none of its prestige since the new 
end has come into prominence. There are many 
New Yorkers who do not look upon any other 
place as the real, old, genuine Coney Island. 
The crowds that gather there every Sunday, and, 
indeed, every day, are in no way inferior to those 
of the other and newer end of the island. The 
only way to reach Coney Island by the all-water 
route is by landing at Norroy & Mcrraz’s, and 
thousands of persons who have no particular 
choice in the hotels go in this way, immeasurably 
preferring the cool and pleasant steamboat ride 
to a dusty journey in the cars. The fare by this 
route, too, is lower than by any of the other lines, 
and passengers by the boat are always sure of 
the most courteous treatment. Around Nortoy 
& Mvcrray’s many side shows are scattered. The 
shooting-galleries are, without number, jumping 
at you unexpectedly from every corner. There 
are weighing-machines and picture-galleries and 
all the outside amusements possible. There is 
no cooler place on all the island, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there is one as cool as Norton & 
Mvrray’s Pavilion directly on the beach, where 
the best of every thing is to be had. The sea- 
breeze has a clear sweep here, and the thermom- 
eter is always low and the visitors comfortable. 
Many persons who do not care to wander all over 
the island in the sun take the boat to this place, 
cool off in the shade or with a fine surf bath, and 
go back again in the evening without setting foot 
off Norton & Mcrray’s domains at all. 

The amusements to be enjoyed at Coney Island 
are as manifold as the tastes of the visitors. As 
already suggested, the island offers every variety 
of pleasure that can be looked for at a watering- 
place. First of all there is the bathing, which 
may be enjoyed without any of the drawbacks 
that often accompany it. The bathing-houses 
are placed close to the surf, and there is no un- 
pleasant walk to be taken over the burning sand 
in wet clothes ; again, there are no pebbles on 
the beach to hurt the feet and make the awk- 
ward bathing shoe a necessity. Surf-boats are 
at hand in case of accident, which, however, must 
result from the foolhardiness of bathers, for there 
are always life-lines to indicate where danger be- 
gins. At night there are calcium-lights thrown 
upon the sea, so that the darkness offers no hin- 
derance to an evening bath. At the Manhattan 
Beach there are some beautiful effects of light, 
purple glasses being used, which give a weird ap- 
pearance to the surf and those who are enjoying 
it. From bathing it requires but a short intel- 
lectual process to be convinced of the propriety 
of visiting the Aquarium. Here are a variety of 
other animals, who have a sort of proprietary 
right to salt-water enjoyments. They are, so to 
speak, successful rivals of man in this kind of 
pleasure. The main building of the Aquarium, 
which is situated near Casie’s hotel, is 250 feet 
wide by 150 long, and contains all kinds of am- 
phibious animals, including seals, sea-lions, and 
—if the proprietors are fortunate in securing a 
healthy specimen that will consent to live in the 
contracted quarters allowed him—a whale. The 
new Observatory is also a point of attraction. 
From the summit there is not only a fine ocean 
view, but an excellent panorama of all the sur- 
rounding towns and bays. On a clear day Long 
Branch may be distinctly seen. One attraction 
of the new tower, which might not occur to ordi- 
nary thinkers, has been discovered by a writer 
for the New York 7imes, suggested possibly by 
the difficulties encountered in doing his duty to 
his paper amid the distractions of Coney Island. 
He says: “The availabilities of this tower as « 
means of committing suicide have never been put 
properly before the public. The commonplace 
North River or East River piers, and even the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge, pale and grow dim 
before this tremendous height, from which a man 
may cast himself and never even have the dis- 
comfort of knowing which end struck first. There 
have, no doubt, been many persons at Coney Isl- 
and on a Sunday who committed suicide on Mon- 
day (though there need be no connection between 
the two). This tower should be brought before 
the notice of people who are on the verge, not 
only on account of its extraordinary facilities, but 
because, also, of the great saving to this corpora- 
tion in the matter of coroners’ fees.”’ 

A journey to different parts of the island is 
also a pleasant way of passing the time. Stages 
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VIOLET’S LAST 


A LETTER 
and fly-stained, 


PROPOSAL. 
from Betsy at last! Crumpled it is, 
divers bits of paper of many col 
the crossed-out 
lead and gone Mrs. Hig 
nother a mutilated page bearing marks 
Betsy her- 
whole funny compilation makes 


of them actually bearing 


of the poor 








ition for tailoring done by 
Sell; Dut the 
look around my room in the boarding-house 


as any prisoner might upon gaining a brief boon 


of liberty, for the letter comes straight from the 
dear old mountains that I thought Violet had 
spoiled for me forever. Only one year ago Vio 
+t lay upon yonder bed, and having just got 


le 

Farmer Higgins’s letter, I e#lled out to her that 
‘ I had secured a boarding-place for us 
where I1 for a little rest during this 


one holiday 


ght hope 


What sort of a place is it, Lide’” said my 


sister. turning her head languidly on the pillow 
and looking over at me with her tricksy brown 
eves. Not that she was sick. I'm not going to 
introduce you to an interesting invalid—-oh no; 
if any body could lay claim to sympathy in that 


wa It was the rac which I was 


composed We were both school-teachers; but 


k ef bones of 


Violet was not much more than a monitor as yet, 


while I had climbed the weary grade of promo- 
tion to a vice-principal Violet gave me a great 
deal of trouble; it seemed to me at times that 


all my care and interest could not keep her posi- 
tion for her, and the bare thought of her being 
idle and away me tremble. I 
would have glad to support her in idleness, 

} e more than a child, and all I 
world, but I could not have her out 


from me made 
een 
leet 


for she was litt 


had in t 


of my sight 

Not that she had any secret tendency to luna- 
cy, kleptomania, or any thing of that kind She 
was only un incorrigible flirt—that was all; but 
that was en You would think so if you 
happened to of her sex, and under the roof 





with her abode your brother or sweetheart, or un- 


cle or grandfather. It made no difference wheth 
er it began with a disinclination on one side or 
It mat- 


tered little whether the party was prepossessing 


both—sometimes this was an incentive. 


herwise, old or young, grave or gay, stupid 
ill the same to Violet. Dur- 
two years I had been afflicted with 
no less than seven offers of marriage in her be- 
half, five of them wholly ineligible; one I looked 
with a great favor, which de 
stroyed its every chance of success; and the oth- 
er, that of the principal of our male department, 
Mr. Baxter, filled me with a sickening sense of 
the rough-and-tumble way in which pearls were 
cast before swine. 


or bright it was 


ing the last 


upon degree of 


Here was a man of mature 
ommanding intellect, of absorbing occu- 
pation, deliberately duping himself with the idea 
that his happiness depended upon a vain, silly 
chit of nineteen, when within the four walls with 
him, right under his injudicious nose, were sev- 
eral women who would have been admirable com- 
panions for him in every way, suitable in age and 
intellect and appreciation, each and all of them 
so worthy and deserving of a rest from toil, and 
the love of a manly heart. But he was complete- 
ly infatuated; and when, driven to desperation, 
I consented to her marrying him, a 


age, of 


nd, as usual, 
she was surprised and shocked, and couldn’t en 
tertain the idea for a moment, he gave me to un- 
derstand, with an air of icy disdain, that it was 
merely a personal feeling upon my part which 
She certainly 

did wear an air of secret sorrow in his presence, 
} 


as sne ( 


was the obstacle to his h ippiness., 


id in that of each of her rejected suitors : 
her eyes sometimes filled with tears, her voice 
trembled. At men have 
looked upon me in a way that was positively vio- 
lent: between the 
worth 





such moments the 
seven of them my life was not 
half-penny. Vacation did not come a 
day too soon for the salvation of my sanity, if 
not of my life. How could I help, then, turning 
to this letter of Farmer Higgins as a refuge from 
these persistent and ubiquitous evils ? 


“Tt is a sort of place,” I replied to my sister, 

where it is impossible for you to do any mis- 

chief. it is in the heart of the Catskills 
Her eyes brightened > 


smile touched her lips. 


an almost imperceptible 


‘Not a hotel, my dear,” I said, quickly, “ nor a 
boarding-house, nor yet in the vicinity of board- 


ers, nor peopled by a race of men that you will 
ind available for your wiles; and anyway there 
is only one man—the farmer himself. He hasa 


termagant sickly wife and five young children; 
the hired men go away to sleep, and get to work 
at daybreak ; it is five miles from the nearest vil- 
lage, and not a house within walking distance.” 
“There must be a doctor and a minister,” said 
Violet, reflectively 
“Not at all,” L rejoined; “the people up there 
understand the healing power of herbs; a sur- 
geon is only required for the setting of bones, 
and Hives 


miles away. The minister rides over 


every Sunday from a neighboring parish, only 
leaving his pulpit to mount his horse 
back again. I tl will do, Violet.” 


eagerly; “I really think it will do. 


and go 
I added, 
I must have 


iink it 


And so you shall have rest, dear 
let, “‘ and we'll havea 1 al splendid 
just you and [!” 


” said Vio- 


time together, 


And we did, for about a week. I began to un 
derstand the nature of Violet’s magnetism. Her 
beauty was chiefly remarkable in that it was nev 
er the same from one moment to another. Her 
color went and came; her voice took every inflec 
tion, from the wildest gavety to the tenderest mel 
ancholy, and the present moment herever o1 
whatever it might be, seemed always the one she 
held rarest and best. She had a wonderful pow 
er of adaptability I found her capable of en 
tering into my ideas of isure with a zest that 





cheated me into believing they were her own. 
It can readily be believed that there is a certain 


limit to this power. At the end of a week Vio 





| 





let began to materially increase and widen our 
sphere of enjoyment. To my delight, one day I 
found myself whisked away out of sight of the 
two or three mountains by which we were shut 
in, and introduced to some of the same range in 
the adjacent country. It was particularly stipu- 
lated that there were to be no drives, as it was 
haying time, and the horses were constantly in 
demand. 

“If it was in the beginnin’ or in the fag-eend 
of the season,” said Farmer Higgins, “ we mought 
manage it, but jest when the crap is in the grass, 
we can’t think of it, you see, not for any money.” 

But he did think of it, and not for very much 
meney either. However Violet managed it, we 
went bumping along the rocky roads in the very 
heart of many a brilliant afternoon, the children 
that I smuggled along nestling with me in the 
fragrant hay in the body of the wagon, while 
Violet was perched high on the front seat by the 
side of Mr. Higgins, chatting with him quite ear- 
nestly, with a pretty air of interest in her shining 
It would quite have spoiled my ride to sit 
on that broad seat, with not even a leathern strap 
to my back, with Farmer Higgins in such close 
proximity. He wore stockings now, to be sure, 
and as little Becky said, “ pappy had a collar 
on,” but there was a strange odor about him—a 
mixture of the barn-yard, of tobacco, of perspira- 
tion, and the rank weeds he had been mowing 
down. Then he was far from assimilating in 
person to the wondrous beauty of the place and 
the season. His hands were covered with warts 
and freckles, the muscles of his arms stood out 
like whip-cords, and the hairs thereon were many 
inches long. He was extremely yellow and lan- 
tern-jawed, and had that shuffling, deprecatory 
manner that marks a hen-pecked man. 

“To think of this beautiful bit of earth,” said 
Violet, during our first week, “ holding but the 
one man—and such a ! He’s ugly, he’s 


eves, 





man: 
stingy, he’s grasping, he’s brutal, he’s timid.” 

“ He’s simply an animal,” I said. 

“There are animals and animals,” 
“Some are capable of cultivation.” 

And now, at the end of a fortnight, she was 
content to ride close by his side for hours at a 
time. 

“Let’s take turns, Vi,” I said at last, with a 
burst of generosity and self-reproach. ‘I'll bear 
the agony of the front seat next time.’ 

“No, Lide,” she replied; “don’t think of it. 
He wouldn't go, and we should have to stay at 
home. I don’t mind it—I don’t indeed.” 

I looked at her earnestly, and a sudden glint 
of her mocking eyes was like a revelation to me. 
I fell back aghast. “You don’t mean to say, 
Violet,” I began, “ that you—you—have—ahem ! 
—have gained any influence over this person— 
that you are making yourself agreeable to him in 
any way?” 

“T should be sorry to be impolite or rude to 
any body,” she replied, demurely. “ He’s a hu- 
man creature, Lide—in the rough, to be sure, but 
with hidden capabilities. We never can tell what 
a diamond is till the polishing process begins. 
In the mean time the experiment is interesting.” 

“ Interesting !” I repeated, and fell back in my 
chair. It was as plain as a pipe-stem. She was 
carrying on a mild flirtation with this weak rustic. 

“The elevation of the human race,” continued 
Vi, “has always been a hobby of mine. Just 
think of it, Lide. Mr. Higgins has consented to 
have a suit of clothes—a whole suit. Not made 
to order, nor, indeed, ready-made, and I regret to 
add that his faith in a friendly tailoress induces 
him to believe that his tlack pantaloons can be 
turned; but he is willing to leave it in the hands 
of Betsy Crouch the tailoress, who lives at Deer- 
town, and goes out to work for two-and-sixpence 
a day and her board. We are going after Betsy 
to-day, and the ride will be a glorious one ; there’s 
a water-fall by the way, you lucky woman, and we 
dip into a strip of woodland, a twilight of solemn 
and mysterious verdure, and we emerge again 
upon a semblage of green fragrant with those 
wild raspberries that melt in your mouth and 
ravish your nostrils. It’s a sacrifice on my part, 
for, from little hints of Farmer Higgins’s, I fear 
me much this capable Betsy is an old flame of 
his. He has propitiated his wife’s favor by prom- 
ising to bring her two bottles of the Spinal Reno- 
vator for her poor back. But where is the con- 
solation for my lacerated heart if this Betsy Crouch 
should stir the dregs of his old passion?” Here 
Violet put back her head and laughed till the 
tears hung on her long lashes. And what could 
I do but go to Deertown? I made up my mind 
that Violet needed a keeper as much as any lu- 
natic, and resolved that no spot on earth could be 
made into a comfortable asylum for the quality 
of such a mania. 

We brought Betsy back with us, and as I look- 
ed at her fair, fat, and forty charms, I wondered 
how Mr. Higgins could have so bungled his mat- 
rimonial venture. But Betsy told me as we jolt- 
ed along that poor Mrs. Higgins had a fairish bit 
of money and a nice strip of the adjoining land, 
and I could plainly imagine how a sour face, a 
weak back, and a scolding tongue were no hinder- 
ances to the bargain. 

“ She’s been failin’ awful this year or so back, 
said Betsy, “and John Higgins can jolt the day- 
lights out of us all, but no Spinal Renovator won't 
do her no good. He must be powerful anxious 
Pm all of a jelly.” 

I knew his anxiety was chiefly begot by Vio- 
let’s love of fast driving, but we did indeed find 
the poor woman “tuckered out,” as she said, 
when we reached home. In spite of the Spinal 
Renovator she grew worse day by day, and on 
Saturday she took to her bed. Betsy had to put 
by her shears and attend to the house, and though 


said Vi. 


to get home. 


the scrubbing and scouring were somewhat abat 
ed, there was a wondrous improvement in the do- 
mestic atmosphere. All the place ever wanted 
to make it a paradise of homely comfort and 
cheer was peace from a biting tongue, and that 
was quiet enough in one of the up-stairs rooms, 
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where the hapless woman lay for many a weary 
day, attended faithfully by Betsy and Mr. Higgins, 
who took the nursing turn and turn about, and 
bore it with cheerful resignation. Instead of the 
sour face of the farmer's wife, there shone now 
at the head of the table the rosy one of Betsy 
Crouch; and every day it grew more and more 
rubicund, what with tasting the domestic wines 
and a hearty partaking of the numerous good 
things about the place. The tailoring for the 
present held in abeyance, as Betsy said 
“there was no knowin’ what mought happen, and 
the pantaloon stuff bein’ of a purplish-gray, could 
do for the boys in case 
Providence 


was 


f any sudden orderin’ of 
» while she could turn John Higgins’s 
black ones, and make ’em e’en-a’most as good as 
new.” 

This “ orderin’ of Providence” began to take 
so practical a shape in the minds of these simple 
people that I found to my consternation they 
were even forestalling the awful capabilities of 
the future in a way that shocked my less frank 
and more taste. Mr. Higgins grew 
more and more solemn every day, but kept his 
stockings on and a collar. And 
there was a remarkable speculation in his eyes 
when they rested upon Violet that frightened her 
as well as myself 

One night, narrowly escaping him in the hall- 
way, Violet ran in to me quite pale and trembling. 
“Oh, Lide, let’s go home Please take me home.” 

“With all my heart, Vi; and the very next 
day we started for the city. 

Mrs. Higgins was too ill to be disturbed, but 
the rest of the household took our departure sore- 
ly to heart, the children calling after us to conte 
back again, and kindly tears rolling down the 
honest face of Betsy Crouch as she opened the 
gate for the farmer to drive through. His hands 
were unsteady, and his face was pale through the 
tan and freckles. A singular change had come 
to the farmer. He was cleaner, he was quieter, 
he was wonderfully humanized. There was « sort 
of pathos in the broken smile with which he list- 
ened to Violet's conversation. 

We had reached the top of the steep hill that 
overlooked the stage road. Violet looked eager- 
ly for the yellow lumbering wheels of the coach 
that was to speed us on our way. I was some 
what charmed and terrified with the rugged 
grandeur of the ravines on either side of us. One 
false tug of the reins and we were done for: in 
Farmer Higgins’s hands was our destiny, and his 
hands had been very unsteady. At this precari- 
ous part of our journey he turned and looked at 
Violet, who shrank for a moment from his side; 
and I confess I was glad, when he leaned over 
her and spoke very low—I was glad to see her 
bow her head and get back steadily in her seat 
again. It was no time for a disp.ay of girlish 
vanity of any sort; we might all have been tum- 
bled to the bottom of the ravine in the twinkling 
of an eye. When I think of it now I shudder, as 
well I may. 

Violet was subdued and gentle, and, Heaven 
forgive her! when she bade the farmer good- 
her voice trembled and the color fled from her 
face. As for poor Higgins, there was so sore a 
struggle in his rugged features one couid not tell 
the emotion that had the mastery. 

Violet gained her color and her spirits at the 
first sweep of the steamboat’s wheel cityward ; and 
upon our arrival, who should be there to meet us 
but our principal, Mr. Baxter? We were hurried 
into a cab, and Mr. Baxter’s peculiar air of own- 
ership with Violet was soon explained by his re- 
marking that I might as well give my consent to 
his happiness and Violet’s, that she had sent 
for him to be there, and wouldn’t I kindly make 
the best of it? 

I bowed gravely without a word, and that night 
Violet and | had a serious talk together. 

“T think I'd better be married at once, Lide,” 
said Violet. ‘My endeavors to cultivate the hu- 
man race are, like all missions of this kind, some- 
times fraught withdanger. Oh, Lide,” said Vio- 
let, with a sudden tremor of terror, “we might 
have been thrown off that horrible rock, and 
horses, Higgins, trunks, and all come to sudden 
and awful grief, had I lost presence of mind in 
that dire extremity !” 

“T was afraid so,” I replied, “and took a long 
breath when I saw you sit close to Higgins again. 
Now, Vi, I forgive you on one condition—that this 
is your very last offer of marriage.” 

“ My very last, Lide, I promise you.” 

But it happened that, some months later on, 
Violet and I were sewing away at the wedding 
finery that littered our room, when there was a 
ring at the boarding-house bell, and presently the 
maid knocked at our door, with the message that 
a visitor was waiting for Miss Violet in the parlor. 
We both thought it was Mr. Baxter, and Violet, 
running to the glass, pulled her curls down over 
her fore head, smoothed out her dre ss, put some 
roses in her hair, and nodding te me with a pret- 
ty blush, fled lightly down the stairs 

Ten minutes later she came back to me pale 
and trembling; the had fallen from her 
hair and fled from her cheeks; she clasped her 
hands with 


fastidious 


always wore 





ri 





roses 
an air of distraction 
“Go down, Lide,” she faltered—“ do go down 
Don’t stop a mo- 
There is a person there, an old acquaint- 
ance—perhaps he had better hear of my engage- 
ment from you.’ 
“Ts it another offer of marriage, Violet ?” 
“Yes, yes, I'm afraid so,” she replied. “Do 
go down, Lide. You know Mr. Baxter may be 
here at any moment.” 


and get rid of him if you can. 
ment. 


I went down, running over the six rejected 
lovers in my mind, and upon entering the parlor 
I saw Mr. Higgins leaning against the 
piece, with his hat in his hand He 
brushed and shaven, and I saw at a lance that 
the gray material had been made up for the boys, 
and that Providence had ordered the turning of 
Mr. Higgins’s black pantaloons. I also saw that 
he was of a remarkable pallor, and that the mus- 


mantel 


was well 
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cles of his face were twitching 
manner. 

“ How d’e do, Miss Eliza ®” he said. 
your sister— eres ‘let? > - 
frighten “ ae looked ' o . yr : didn . 

5 , » § 8 ike them little 
things in the woods they call after her, so sweet 
and fresh like, when the sap’s beginnin’ to start 
in the arliest spring, so meltin’ with—” 

“ How's your wife, Mr. Higgins »” J said, ab- 
ruptly, to bring him to his senses, 
precipitated matters. 

“*She’s dead and buried, ma’am, this six weeks 
and more, and Betsy she’s a-keepin’ house for 
me ; and bein’ quite unstrung what with night. 
watchin’ and worry with one thing and t’other, it 
seemed to me I had to come, whether or no; and 
I says to Betsy, says I,‘ Mought I go” and she 
says to me, says she, ‘You mought, and the soon. 
er it’s over with, the better ;’ and Betsy’s & sensi- 
ble woman, Miss Eliza, as you will allow.” 

“A very sensible woman, Mr. Higgins; and 
now may I inquire the nature of your business 
with me?” 

“The natur’ of my business” he repeated 
sinking into a chair, twirling his hat between his 
knees, and looking at the carpet. “ Why, hesn’t 
Vi'let told you? I hope to the Almighty noth- 
in’s goin’ to upset me now. I’ve been sorely 
stricken, and my head feels dreadful skittish. ] 
thought she’d told you—she said she would, 
There ain’t no manner o’ use o” shilly-shallying, 
Vi'let kin hev stacks of money; she needn't 
raise a hand. You kin come and make it your 
home year in and year out; and as for me, I'll 
be her bounden slave.” 

“Mr. Higgins,” I began, sternly ; but suddenly 
he raised his head and looked at me, and I saw 
something in his face that paralyzed the indig- 
nant words upon my lips. The pupils of his eyes 
were strangely dilated ; from pale he had become 
livid. One rash word from me at that moment 
might have cost untold inconvenience and trouble, 

“T hope to th’ Almighty nothin’s goin’ to upset 
me now,” he repeated, piteously. 

“Mr. Higgins,” I said, gently, “you are not 
well, and Violet is startled and surprised. You 
want to be gentle with her, don’t you?” 

“ Surely, ma’am, surely.” 

“Well, I give you my word, Mr. Higgins, that 
if you go quietly home again, every thing shall be 
right, and youshall hear from Violet without delay.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, but made ‘no 
effort tomove. “ Why, here’s the very posy that 
fell out of her hair,” he said, taking it tenderly 
in his hand. 

“You can take that with you,” I said. “We 
must go now.” He was scarcely fit to go alone. 
“ We must go now,” I repeated, not without some 
misgiving; but he got upon his feet, and went 
with me out of the room. His steps were shaken. 
I called a hack that was passing, and catching 
my hat and water-proof from the rack in the hall, 
we rattled away, just as I saw the tall form of Mr. 
Baxter appear in the distance. 

I racked my brains all the way to the dépét 
how to get this wretched man safely home. He 
had been cold and white; now he was hot and 
red; his teeth chattered. Never, never was one 
poor distracted mortal so glad to see another as 
I to put my delighted eyes upon Betsy Crouch. 
There she sat in a corner of the dépot, her clothes 
tucked up out of the dirt, a chubby covered bas- 
ket by her side, suggestive of restoratives by the 
way, her whole face beaming with good-will to 
her fellow-creatures. 

“God bless you, Betsy !2 I said. 
Higgins. He is very sick. 
him home I don’t know.’ 

“Oh, bless your soul, I'll manage it. I took 
good care of that when we started. He was so 
sot and determined to come, nothin’ would do but 
to humor him; but we'll get along nicely now. 
The train ’ll be here in a little while.” 

I sat down by Betsy’s side, and waited till she 
had given poor Higgins some domestic wine and 
some drops from a bottle she had with her, and 
finding he was quiet, I made good use of the few 
minutes left to us, and opened my heart to Betsy 
Crouch. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Betsy,” I said, “ put this 
wicked thought from his mind at once and for- 
ever !” 

“There’s nothin’ to hinder his marryin’ agin,” 
said Betsy 

“No, no,” I replied; “but let him be careful 
this time to manage it happily.” 

“Surely, surely,” said Betsy; and presently 
they steamed away 

When I reached home Mr. Baxter was in the 
parlor with Violet, but she pleaded a headache 
and soon came up to me 

“What did you de with him?” she cried. “I 
have been in an agony of fear. I believe he is 
out of his mind.” 

“Very nearly so, Violet; but he’s safe with 
Betsy.” 

Then I told her all about it, and the poor child 
was wholly subdued for the next thirty-six hours. 
Every ring of the bell made her trembie, a tap 
at the door sent the color from her cheeks. At 
last we got news that Farmer Higgins was safe in 
bed with a nervous fever, the issue of which 
Betsy left in her comfortable way to Providence. 
Violet was married the following month, and only 
yesterday came my first news from the mount- 
ains. Providence was bountiful. His benefi- 
cence not only extended to prolonging the farm- 
er’s life, but hitched it to Betsy’s as a happy safe- 
guard for the future. 

“It’s raspberry time,” writes Betsy, “and the 
yield is most oncommon. The hollyhocks is as 
double as roses this year, and John and I and 
the children and all hands want you to come up 
and stay as long as you like without payin’ no 
board of any kind.” 

The good woman mentions my favorite fruit 
and flower. Iam sadly worn and dispirited; the 
breath of the mountain air would be as the balm 
of Gilead. I wonder if it would be best to go? 
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intelligence War-worn Pa 
” assault, fan ne, plague, the 
und defeat, has at last blazed | 
ttered with countiess miles ot | 
i works, to signalize its pacific pur- | 
poses al 1 hopes. It is to be a city ol repost 
In vain the ultramontanes and leg t mists clamor 
for war, civil or fereign; In vain Bishop DuPpaN 
tour would treat all republic ins sitors. Par 
is throws off the yoke of its foreign Church, its 
imperialist lists, and proclaims to th 
world that nism 18 peace For the first | 
time in t of this immense city, which 
already numbers a popu‘ation of more thar 
1,800,000, Its influence upt ts ag s gent and 
humane, and except possibly in one or two of the 
vrief periods of the Revolution, w mn, as at the 
féte of the Field of Mar ts people were ruled 
by a sudden emotion of charity, Paris has never 
before stood at the front of « ition It is 
el hteen centuries 0 l 
In the first century of the Christian era we 
discover the germs of a ‘ e or city on the 
banks of the Seine. C#saR s i, perhaps, on 
the island and the Field Mars, w v1 
ads of strangers Visit t : ru strial | 
prog! , e Ame teal g and 
the shawis ol India off t r rival attra S 
suggests involuntary t ts. |} Casar to 
Juuran, Paris ] if l 
was the favorite resort of t ostat nd phi- | 
losopher Here he was na 1 by his soldiers | 
Emperor of Rome In his d the city was con- | 
fined to the island, the site of the I 
Tuileries was ct ed by dense forests ; t 
ready soldiers were exer 1 on the Field of 
Mars, and Roman villas o i the scene where | 
now the Faubourg and the Panthéon attract the | 
stranger. CLovis, it is said, made Paris his cap 
ital It became the seat of the ( apetian kings 
But in the opening ol the twelfth century the 
schools of ABELARD and Witu1am of Champeaux 
gave it a moré lasting eminence knowledge be | 
came one of its leading attractions; the Univer 
sity grew into Eurepean fame ; the citizens, many 


of them Hebrews, were marked by their keen in 
the Hebrew w: vjillaged and driven 
gh the Middle Ag 


knowledge, and in the 


telligence ; 
away But throu es Paris never 
lost its passion for midst 
of savage barbarism, intense superstition, ez 
credulity, preserve 1 still its schools and colleg 
The cities of the early age, unlike the modern, 
w built , were shut in 
by lofty walls, and covered by frowning castles; 
the was repelled from their narrow 
streets, hot summer beat down with 
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the sun 


fearful heat upon their crowded quarters; the 
streets, unpaved, unlighted, were foul and noi 


some lanes ; pestilence raged perpetually in their 
dark and often lofty dwellings; and early Paris 
wanted all the 

The 


Roman ¢ 
immense aqueducts and sewers of Rome, Verona, 


those conveniences that had made 

ties fit homes for civilized man 
an 

or even Carthage were unknown to the barbarous 

Europeans. The comfort of the people was for- 

gotten, while superstition raised its lofty 


drals, and military pomp was exemplified in « 


cathe- 








ly tournaments or needless wars The Parisians 
live j in a degradati m that deserved the 
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nowned for their savage brutalities and unimag 
ined crimes; yet they shared in all the mental 
excitements of early Europe, so powerful was the 
influence of school and college: and when the 


Re 


formation came to teach purity, refinement, 


and civilization, it found at first a warm greeting 
among the most cultivated Parisians. Poets, 
scholars, nobles, princesses, the famous printer 


Srepuen, or Eri est men of the age, 
pted the new faith. A Huguenot chapel 
was crowded: the Huguenots sang their 


ENNE, the pur 
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stirring 





hymns to great multitudes in the public parks 
For a moment Paris seemed ready to hecome 
a centre of reforn fut morrks and nuns rose 


to wild fanaticism, the intelligent t 
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ceaseless celebration of public rites, resisted the 
arms of Henry IV. unt nine and disease 
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lished at Paris; at the restoration it became su 
preme. It governed the weak’ court of Lovis 
Puiiprr, and ruled the counsels of Louis Napo 





LEON. Protestantism was banished or discour 
aged, It languished, M. Juces Soon relates, un 
der its restrictions. Liberty of conscience was 
abridged. The keen Jesuit ruled over the press, 
the schools, the people Ultramontanism sus 
tained the de spotism of Lovis NaPoLeon Fa 
naticism drove France into war, and brought the | 
Germans to Paris. Death, despotism, ruin, had 
followed for ages its control, yet never had the 
French people been able to shake off their load 
Ultramontanism clung to them, an Old Man of 
the Mountain. The laggi nation saw itself 
oppressed by the incubus with hopeless 1aze 





ment, Ultramontanism, after the German war, 


sprang again upon its victim. Paris was held in 
bondage by priests and Legitimists. The 
keen Jesuits, and liberal 
editors paid for free thought by fine or imprison- 


press 


was watched again by 





ment. They might linger over the details of a 
pugrimage to Lourdes or the Sacred Heart 
They were forbidden to demand free education, 
or to describe the vices of a foreign Church 
At last Taiers was driven from office, M‘Manon 





his 


imed 











i place, and ultramontanism ruled 
with an authority scarcely sur lin the | 
days of St. Bartholomew In one thing there 
was a i lost the control of the | 
people All France was repub 
lican extended The threats 
and acts of the priesthood in 1878 were scarcely 
less violent than they had been in 1572. The 
same spirit ruled the counsellors of M‘Manon 


ind inspired the editorials of the papal journ als 
GAMBETTA condemned to Editor 

id teachers all over France felt the violence of 
But when the day of elect 


was prison 


the papal faction 
, 


came nearly all Paris voted for the overthrow of 
ts tyrants, and all France demanded the suppres 

m of ultramontanism. For the first time ir 
ts history, of all the eighteen centuries of its 
existence, Paris has proved itself the centre of 


publicanism, and ult 


Itramontanism has hidden 


in defeat and shame 

It is for this that the great city is illumin 
from end to end in every quarter save where the 
legitimists and ultramontanes rule; that its fa 
mous park glows like fairy-land, an 
glitter with diamonds of light. Fren 
has at last thrown off its incubus ; relig 


its streets 





1 intellect 
ous tol 
eration is to be at Paris something more than a 
name ; has 
never been suffered except under restrictions 
the Jesuits will no longer rule the press, the of 
fices, the courts, and cast aged 


Protestanism may flourish where it 


reformers into 


prison. The public parks of Paris may yet re 
sound with hymns of reform, and the gross sen 
suality it has won from an ultramontane rule 


ve exchanged for a new refinement. The cruel 
ty of the Dark Ages will yet pass away; human- 
will ascend the capital where 
Co.ieny, Suiiy, or Co_pert would long ago have 
planted them. Paris will cease to be the city of 
Rape als, France the dupe of Rome. 

The year 1878 will be the most memorable in 
the history of Paris. Its conflict with ultramon- 
tanism has closed with a signal victory. To New 
York the spectacle is singularly encouraging 
Here ultramontanism has ruled for only, perhaps, 
thirty years; in Paris it had a prestige of eight 
centuries. Here it has plundered, corrupted, 
threatened, rebelled, under the form of Democra 
there it frowned in the guise of tyr- 
1e example of 


ity, honor, virtue, 


savage 


fanaticism gut chiefly tl 


anny 

Par 

every where the rule of the enemies of kn ywledge, 
EUGENE 


and 
is shows how easily the people may throw off 


and save republicanism, LAWRENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 

Tue return of mature salmon to the Con 
necticut River and other waters along the coast 
of the Atlantic from the 8t. Croix, in Maine, 
southward, has been a matter of congratulation 
on the part of fish-culturists and sportsmen as 
well as economists, and there is every reason to 
believe that these streams in time will abound in 
a fish which occupies the first rank in econom 
1¢ al vaiue, 

It has been a subject of considerable inquiry 
as to whether any salmon have reached the fish 
way at South Hadley Falls, on the Connecticut, 
and whether they are likely to ascend into the 
ipper part of the river, the prevailing opinion 
ing that most if not all of the fish entering the 
river were taken by the numerous nets so thick 
] The problem is not yet 


1 
} 








ly set near its mouth. 
solved, but Mr. CHARLES D. Griswo_p, of South 
Hadley Falls, reports on the 20th of June the 
arrival of salmon at the dam, two having been 

aught weighing twenty and fifteen pounds re 
spec tively They were let go, again, however, 
without molestation. So far there no assur 
ance that the fish have ascended the fish-way, 
but a careful watch is being kept, and this ques 
tion will doubtless be settled before long. 
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it Congress at session authorized the 
I receive orders for copies, at 
Narrative, to be printed from 

The actual price, per copy 

stereotyping, and engraving 

d for), will, it is understood 

which sum, if transmitted at 

printer, will secure the vol 

‘he cost by mail! will be $1 75 

per copy ‘ 

We trust this is the beginning of a well-di 
gested system of furnish copies at actual 
cost of the more important publications of the 
United States government, so that persons wish 
in hem can obtain them without depending 
u acquaintance with some member of Cor 

| gress 
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| Much int thas excited as to the result 

f experiments made by enter] ng sports 
men’s clubs in Massachusetts and Vermont in 
mnection with the introduction of the Euro 
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number have been detected near Rut i t l 
return, 80 that it is pr the expe ie - _ 
time will be a complete success D gy t \ ' ‘ + w 
present year 200 | is have en impor | nif 
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" } nage 
The Water and Woods Department of t j of 
French Exposition proposes to secure as t side eh 
as poss e of the ex s of woods fr | f 
8 p for the pur Ss ‘ | 
scum, a yer s I I 
such as are not d € gest t { 
vernment at the « $e t i. w 
| \ g ‘ 
may be remarked that ne-t 
all the objects of this character at the P! s ‘ { 
phia Exhibition were presented to the United AY - 
States d only await the opportunity t be m I 
f the new Natio | of albu 
xhibitior It not | s tion, i u 
av willt nauyr w t i 
iladelphia st f milk . 
ques of at , = 2 

A letter from D’ALBertis, dated April 14, ar I t tof f 
nounces his proposed departure direct for Lor milk this sh t { 
don on tl t of May, and an intention to t I ‘ 
with him all his collections. These w int I 
iCSS be found t ‘ mntair mn crit il t tl It t 
tion, many objects of scientific interest water, w 

two } " ’ 

Among the many ind lual usef rh 
tions of thé tel ‘ that r | 1 ‘ 
to maintal I betw sall 
under tow, a nd gy wire wr j i 
the hawser furnisl 4 means of 
In this way the nece ry instruct S HUMORS O rHE D 
formation were 1 lily ex ang St —. ” . 
other application is that of mmut t t with I } 
tween a submarine d and the attendant \ nde s 
vesse] above bim broad tr ~ 

— nished a f 
one of the ‘ a 

The embryology of the American gar-fish (J prudet r she « 
idosteus) ias jong been a em of much int w nay t 
est to nat alis I w of the remarkable re gallar re y 5 
lations maintained by the adults in the class of Phe y 8 8 
fishes. It is eas known to many of our | *Y®" * 1 8 ® ® 
readers that this fish, with the mud-fish ri] ays i ae : - 
imia) of our rivers, the | . th. 7 ' inn ae 
ind a few other forms has a t 
vival of what in ages 
prevailing type of the g =_ 
therefore, be readily in A a pr 
this fish from the g to i S 
some important hints ir ase I 4 
tion of the great fishes, excise 
of very great interest — 

Professor Louris Acassiz had for many years Sraxe-H I rs 
endeavored in vain to obtain specimens of the _ 
spawning fish for the purpose of obtaining gs A clase r Ver I ot 
and watching their development His efforts his cat * Othe M r of Ver 
however, and those of all other naturalists, were _ 
unsuccessful until the present season, when Mr Ever I ® t B 
ALEXANDER AGassiz, who was equally interest ‘ ole a reflect 
ed with his father in the solution of the b - a . 
lem, obtained from the vicinity of Ogdens Z A med at ‘ 7 o " - - 
a supply, from which a number of young of tha animal ¢ 4, J 
were hatched that are now undergoing a careful | He says tt has . P 
examination on his t f t t m 

niormation as t ! spawning-grour loft = 
gar-fish in May, near Ogdensburg, was mrt Ww ‘ 
nicated to Mr. AGassiz by Mr. 8. 8. BLopGET1 At 
United States consul at Prescott, Ontario : I . - r 

- 

Nature for June 13 ntains a very « gist A shart ‘ . 
review by Mr. A. H. Sayce of the v me lately “ bas . 
published by Professor Powe. the et matters ~ 
nology and philology of the west. ref rea , 
ring approvingly, and w t slight for K I 8 
to the views of Mr. Dau in regard to the reg _ 
and extension of Esqu > ‘ AG : nas t 

= H fores 

Captain Burton has lately returned to Egypt master m 
from a second journey to the Land of M i | 
bringing with him twenty-five tons of m = 
specimens, including gold, silver, copper, t La ' ? t ( 
lead, turquois, rock-salt, gypsum, et | | 

hands e 
epnmsemes I ¢ 

Professor LITTLE, the State Geologist of G | th i 
gia, reports that twenty-six gold mines in that | - 

| State are at present being worked systemat | “T know! 
| ly and properly here are in these al 26 | young far " 
stamps, the average n thiy y 1 of each of ws , P 
which is about $100 . _ . Ln 
aT Is this air-t \ 

A gradual increase in the « sity of t s s x 
animal as the result of an emt 1 
ment is 80 much tl ile t tt - 
ment of an adverse cor t j the case of 4 
certain Pblyzoons has attracted m t 
among physiologists A recent instar _ 
in connection with the form known as ¢ . , 
nantes, Which is a smal! free-swimming r 
pyramidal in shape, with a soft body cont . ‘ 
in a bivalve shel SCHNEIDER reg ed it as 
larval polyzoon that before its t format => 
into the adult } mes disorg ' A b 
duced to a hom Ss } t 

! 7 
er \ | ow . 
: - 
ae i 4 

An official report upon the herring f 

of Scotland, by Messrs. FraNK BUCKLAND ey 

W 

SPENCER WALPOLE, has just t to P . 
| liament The commis < l {t " ws 
| comiiaiiion ate ~~ : 
| ed with the fishery, that 1 g r- | : 

able ir gard tu tl gt i that | 
|} humear ney I j } t ; 
| j det e ‘ 

{ 

noval of most of t 

They think the | s afl 
the herring more than any ot 
possibly the protection given by law t a-f 
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can Tramway. 


our feet, admit of ready but 


¢ fixed at 100 feet radius, or about two inches 
1 stout oaken beam 
lve, breaking joint « 





is twenty tons, its weight about eighty 


ri comple te 





lower or grip rail, v same whether iron or wood is employed in the 





Id firmly to the posts and 
These deep not hes, oc’ 


After the most desir 
1e ground, a party is sent out 
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is use 
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fon curves, the maximum 


at every eight inches are for 
The breaking strength of the 


ion is very simple, and is the 


ible route has been select- 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES IN PARIS 


to mark off the precise line to be followed, in | tain the grade indicated by the T slide. This | quired. The tota 


1 per mile i bout 2 OTPOT TINY rs I> 
preference selecting : snail = ROLLING PLAY] 


soil of moderate hardness as | party also note the special requirements, if any vards—an ea i 

the most suitable. The curves are put in by eye | of any particular number, and indent for it a Party No. 4, or the erecting s Temmy W 
or with fiddlesticks, and no particular attention | cordingly, indicating where gullies are to be cut | the construction train v the mat k | v 
need be given to long straights With a facility under the bays for road crossings, or where over nlead the wagot und |} tl 
of using gra les of one in ten, sharp curves will sel bridges are to be erected, should it not be pos tl les, and bolt up the rest of t it D I 
dom he called for, or bad ground rarely obliga sible either to cut a gully or raise the railway The posts are then ra 
tory. The marking is performed by pinning No levels are taken, but an inclinometer may b is possible, being 
down lengths of white tape, on which the twelve used when it is a question whether a grade ex und packed up a few incl f necessary; t l by al 
feet intervals for the posts are indicated by con- | ceeds the maximum train may then proceed with the material N nounce the entert nt. I 
Secutive numbers, A third party, of about 100 men, dig the holes | 5 squads, after the train has passed, ram in stor money was arce, J : took the 

A second party follow, to fix the grades by | of the depth indicated on the numbered pegs | and earth into the hok price of adr t t, bread, veg 
means of Special graduated T shaped ranging driven by their predecessors, and collect stones The shape of the cars used on this railway i etal A f I nee nothing but 
rods. The top of the T slides up and down, and | to be used in packing and ramming around the shown in the illustrations. The lower sketcl fish was br tt ibitants. The com 
18 used to range the grades, and the scale shows posts. They also cut the gullies before meption shows a more primitive mode of transportatior pany rer 1 not live by fish 
the correspond 





ing depth of hole required to ob- | ed, and do any navvy-work which may be r used in some parts of South Africa | V0 nineteen persons were ad 
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mitted for a shad apiece, but he stopped the Messrs. Joserx Gutorr & Sons, the celebrated 

twentieth. ‘Iam extremely sorry to refuse you, | Pen Manufacturers, have a special case in the 

darlin’. but if we eat any more fish, by the pow- | Paris Exhibition, which attracts much attention 

ers, we shall all be turned into mermaids !” from its elegant design, in which their world- 
Mi Crummles’s weakness for thrusting what- | renowned pens are displayed to great advan- 

ever he purchased into his plays might have been | tage.—[ Com. | 

copied from one of the eecentric managers Ber- > 

nard describes. This gentleman had a favorite 

Scotch dress, which he introduce i upon all occa- FAT PEOPLE EASILY “SUN- 

sions. Henry Moreland, in 7% Heir at Law, was STRUCK.” 

obliged to come on in full Highland perme it. a Far people are not only liable to sudden death 

account tor which s yo anes were introduces from heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics 

which he told how he h : been wrecked cyto show that they are more liable than others to 

coast of Scotiane (insvea of Ameri x gine: de od “sunstrokes” and affections arising from ex- 

ing lost all his own clothes, had been compete treme heat. An extensive experience in the 

of the Another 


to adopt the 
manager, having purchased a handsome 
gold-laced coat of enormous dimensions, 
insisted upon its being worn by the 
comedy, although some were buried in its capaci- 
ties, and the skirts dragged the ground. A third 
had bought an Indian chief’s dress, which he nev- 
er omitted an opportunity of displaying. 

It was customary in those days for Friar Law- 
to end the play with a moral speech. 
of the character, 


rtain 
slous propensities, as he came to 


costume country. 
velvet 
always 


heroes of 


One 
representative 








rom feuds like 
Whate’er the 


these such endless troubles flow: 
cause, the end is ever woe,” 


saw a carpenter raising to his lips a pot of beer 
which he had hidden away in a quiet corner for 
his own delectation = r ‘= performance. Un- 
able the sight, he would not wait to 
utter the last word, — pie ping at “the end is 

rushed off the stage, rescued his beer, and 
thrusting his head round the side scene in 
sight of the audience, pronounce d the word “ woe” 
in the exact tone which had been so abruptly sus- 
pended, and down came the curtain. 

John Bernard, who afterward attained a very 
respectable position upon the London and an 
excellent one upon the American stage, ran 
away from his home at Portsmouth to join a 
strolling company at Farnham under Manager 
Jackson. The theatre was the largest room in 
the Black Bull Inn; a collection of “ green tat- 
ters” middle formed a curtain, a pair 
of paper screens were the wings, and four can- 
dles represented the foot-lights. The scenery 
consisted of two drops. One represented a kitch- 
en, but by the introduction of two chairs and a 
table it became a gentleman’s parlor; add to 
these a crimson-cushioned, yellow-legged elbow- 
chair, with a banner behind and a stool in front, 
and it was transformed into a palace. The sec- 
ond drop represented an exterior, which, as it 
pictured two houses, a hill, a dale, a stream, and 
some trees, might pass for a wood, a landscape, 
or a street, according to the fancy of the specta- 
tor. The company consisted of a heavy man who 
played the tyrant in tragedies and the French 
horn in the orchestra. Mr. Jackson was mana- 
ger, prempter, money-taker, scene-painter, ma- 
chinist, and violinist. He was a company in him- 
seif, inasmuch as being letter-perfect in every 
stock play, he could carry on all the mechanical 
duties of the and play ten parts a night 
with facility b ral practice 
at that time. The Romeo, who was an apothe- 
cary by day, sang and danced hernpipes; there 
was a “very low’ comedian ; and the Juliet was 
Mrs. Jackson, a fat, fussy little old woman. 

Manager Jackson used to take money until the 
last moment he could be spared from the stage ; 
but even then, although he might be ré presenting 
the hero of a tragedy, he kept a sharp eye upon 
the doors to see that no one entered without pay- 
ing. One night, while in the tent scene of Rich- 
ard IIL, he saw a rustic steal in surreptitiously ; 
pausing in the very torrent of his passion at the 
line, ‘‘ Hence, babbling dreams, you threaten here 
in vain,” he stepped forward, and pointing out 
the delinquent, said, “ That man in the gray coat 


to endure 


ever—” 
then 


across the 


house, 


hind the scenes—a gene 


hasn’t paid!” Then resuming his tragedy, he 
shouted, “Shadows, avaunt, Richard’s himself 
again. 


The poor strollers had not only starvation con- 
stantly staring them in the but the terrors 
of the over their heads. The cruel 
Vagrant Act, the offspring of Puritanism, men- 
aced In the early lives 
of the Kembles we have glimpses of this tyranny. 
Roger Kemble, the father, was a strolling man- 
ager; we hear of Sarah at thirteen playing Ariel 
in a barn behind the King’s Head Tavern at 
Worcester, and of the different receptions the 
troupe encountered at different towns, according 
as the proclivities of the magnates were Puritan- 
ical or liberal; at some places they were driven 
out like lepers ; at others received with open arms, 
and welcomed and petted by the gentry ; at Chel- 
tenham the Honorable Misses Boyle lent Sarah 
Kemble dresses out of their own wardrobe, and 
helped her with their own hands to make others. 

But far wofse than any of these were the ex- 
peric Mrs. Charke, who was connected 
with only the most degraded class of strollers. 
At one town they came to, a lawyer helped to 


face, 
law hanging 


respec table companies, 
t 


’ f 
neces oi 


support a poor relation by putting the Vagrancy 
Act into force against the wretched wanderers 
who travelled that way ile issued a warrant 
for their apprehension, threw them into prison 


and his kinsman procured their release for a con- 


sideration, 


after which, being mulcied of every 
penny they possessed, they were thrust upon the 
world again, to starve or steal; but to their cred- 


it it must be said that we seldom hear of their 
resorting to the latter alternative. There 
humorous side wanderings, but we 
little of it in this narrative. “I have 
says, as drunk as a lord, a queen 
with one ruffle, Lord Townley without shoes, or 
only apologies no them,” and the Queen in the 
Spanish Friar obliged to duck and stoop about 
from side to side to conceal the absence of stock- 
ingo, which she had good-naturedly lent to come 
one else, 


was a 
find 


she 


to these 
seen,” 
“an emperor 





treatment of corpulence has resulted in the in- 
troduction of Allan’s Anti-Fat—a safe, certain, 
and speedy remedy for the cure of this terrible 
condition. Its use insures a reduction of from 
two to five pounds per week. If corpulent peo- 
ple who are exposed to the rays of the sun value 
life and a comfortable existence, let them use 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists.—[ Com.] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
secure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com. ] 


doses, 


Burveti’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world.—{ Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
A n . 

“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a deli ately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
prope rly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 





OR 
THE 


\ fEETH 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and marape 





Hapa European hie tk 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. IL. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, N 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


‘orw ay, 


&@™ Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 
EARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C. STEHR, Montour of 


Pipes & Cigar Holders, Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.Y. 
Medal awarded at ( vente tennial, 1876. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 





CHESTER, PA. 
- September 11th. Thorough instruction in 
civil engineering, the classics, and English. For cir- 


culars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HYATT, President. 


I OUSSEAU & CO.”S AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 

for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. Factory and Office, 
138th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 

OF Fashionabie Visiting Cards—no two alike, 

aw withname,10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y 
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DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, | 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
CATARRH OF THE BL ADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEI 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORG AN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 
7 Al Al a] 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability, and ease of movement un- 
equalled, Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for III'd Catalogue,and mention 
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fAveu 
BRANC H: 
Old Post- = Office 
Building, 


Hl Nassau Street, 


~— ORANGEMAN’S ° VINDICATOR, 
AGENTS |, ‘E sua “oe nee: AN CATHOLIC 
WANTE = different Doct eet, Divin oe 
Price $2. Sells rapidly. Best terms pees 
J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


pay et ALIKE F 


+= ooth faces 
ie 











Copyrighted, 


)REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey, Boy 
thoroughly prepared for College or Business H 
for catalogue 8 to the Princ cipal, Rev. A.G. CH AMBERS 
and stamp, 


65 . Mixed Cards, with n ame, 10 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. , Bristol, Conn 


C.COE & CO, 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. ch 
$3: the known world. Sample Watch Prea'n 
Agents. Address, A. CovLTER &Go., Chicago, 





Harper's Weekly. Hersert 8. Saurru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
Mrs. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1038. 





(Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8S. B. Collins.) | 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike 
+ postpaid. GEO. L. REED & CO. 
on and re markable 


i wyn pT YT) 200 pages. Actic 

SEN [ FR ER tecctes ot the new Compound Oxy. 

gen Cure. Address Srarkey & Posse Philade] phia 
AGENTS WANTED 36 best 


sal , ; ' q 
elling articles in the world: on sample 
Sree, Address Jay Brons n, Detroit, Mich q 


,»with name, 16¢, 
, Nassau, N. Yy. 


Any worker can make $12 





GOL ; lay at home. Costly; 
outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Me. 
srtRenee anosaneasaaenasinenthiasalieaine, 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 


Is THE BEST AND MOST E<¢ 


IONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 
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HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A No 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of 1«markable originality. * * * It is fuil of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


vel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
} Astory of considerable strength and originality,— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 

| of the book poesess a fascination that is entirely 


| unique.—N. ¥. Express, 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A 

A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 

ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 

with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 

drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 

from real life. The story is full of life aud humor,— 
Inde} yendent, N.Y. 


Novel. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


Bears many marks of unneual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. ¥. 

| May be read with decided pleasure.—J. ¥. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


Sun, 





3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. 


Paper, 75 cents. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none meure worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


By Atma Caper. 8y0, 


| and an interest that is attractive not only in, bat 
| beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
e| Boston. 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 


A strong bovk, characterized by much originality 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Rochester Express, 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


. | A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 


not been g public for some time. * * ra 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—N. Y. Express. 

It comes from a hand that is stron 
portr et 
well-defined rel 

| ing sprightliness.—/, Y. 


ven to the 





g in dramatic 
ters are presented in 
is told with pleas- 
Evening Post. 


alture. charac 


1e story 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 


This story is one of high order and acknowledged 
merit, and will meet with a warm welcome from those 
who are particularly interested in American litera- 
ture.—New Bedford Standard. 

An American novel worth reading. * * * All the 
characters are alike strongly drawn, and the book is 
well written. —Cincinnati Commercial. 


8vo, Paper, 


A Story of To-Day. 


gh standard which 


American Fiction” up to the hi 
a series of 


was promised for it, and are presenting 


works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
best. literary talent of the country. In “¢ olone Du ° 
woddie, Millionaire,” the author g rives a fair, unprejt- 


ld 


diced picture of the South as it is to-day, which shou! 
| be read from one end of the country to the otler— 


The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | N. Y. Express. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


“This very clever and interesting story, which 
abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- 
markable for its admi-able pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. 


3y Matitpa Desrarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 
good descriptive power; and in depicting character 
deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength whic 
| is the secret of Miss Mulock's popularity. , 


7. BLUSH ROS 

(In Press.) 
“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 





A Novel. 


By Criara Francis Morse. 8vo, 


er, 50 cents. 


rinal at i charming. 
simpli icity, 


| of social life in these cities are orig 


| The work is attractive for i ts freshness and 
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“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in halj leather binding, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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and pleases the reader by its sweet na turaluess 
| feeling and its quiet, artless pathos. 
Jew YORK 
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paper sides, 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 





“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price $15, 
Illustrated Catalogues 
may be had or 
tion, or will be ' 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 


Corner 27th Street. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


The most praiseworthy attempt to popularize the 
best clase of literature that has ever been made in 
this country.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 

Gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap 
—8S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 











1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AntTHony TROLLOPE. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald, 
Cleverly constructed aud well written. — Hartford 
Courant 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Vicror 
Hueco, 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enactin 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


3. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 


cents. 


g before our own eyes 


This brilliant work is one of the most animate 
and interesting pictures of the Russian E 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 

A book that everybody should read who takes tl 
es 'ightest interest in the g t 


N. Y. Herald, 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. ANovel. By; 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 








eat queslion o 


“2 pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and stroug in character pai ’ 





5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 





A pleasant book. * * * It tells its stor 
spirited|y.—Academy, London. 


6. HENRIETTE, A Novel. 3y Ernest 
Davupvet. Translated by Lavra E, Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


y well and 


“A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parrick, Author of 

“* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaini 





ng, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romnaace. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 
“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.’ 


9. HONOR’S WORTH, A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of ‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents, 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.’ 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 
“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome, It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By SrerHen 
Yorke. 10 cents. 

“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 

written and of a high tone of sentiment. The charac- 


ters win upon the sympathy of the reader, the dia- 
logne is lively 





and dramatic, and the narrative 
throughout sustains a profound 


iterest.”’ 





> , al al , 7 rye r 

12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: I'wenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. sy a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Stantey Lanz Poore. 15 cents. (Nearly 
Ready.) 

“This work gives a < ymmplete descripti 
different races of the Turkish popwiation, 
mestic and public life, their religious and soci 
monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions, It is written in a modest and graceful 
Style, with uncommon powers of description, and en- 
tire freedom from pretence and inflation.” 


al cere- 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta" Harree & Broruenrs will send either of the 
adove works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on rece ipt of the price. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell oor 
Staple G # to dealers. No peddling. 

Lxpenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





$66 & week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 
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HARPER'S NEW LANGUAGE SEI 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


~~ 


LANGUAGE PRIMER its, ents. cents, | HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. . 50 “ 98 » & . t of M 

NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 70 

NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION Tae. tie 98 * 22“ ; . 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL) . : : — ther 
COMPOSITION in one volume _~ 


. . . . . . . 
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It is with much sat at we are to ann e sig of Wow " 
Language Series” prepared by Professor William § I , Son : 
it has received the sanction of the most emiment edu ators as the at | Ke , 
training, and has received the re¢ gnition Of | lication and wide adopt 1 in Great B ja 
and Canada. 8 

It is « eded that Profes Ss f ha I 
new science and art of language-training. 1T we e which ’ P J 
less than five years ago indicated ‘ t t li of « y tha ‘ t 
“old grammatical formalism ;” and the fact that e their | ication near 1M N . 
have gone into the s wls of the United States is th est evidence of their ne a ~ } 
this want , ; 

eet iow I Series” presents an improvement on the | "fiurpers Magazine | 
original books not less striking than is the superi y of those books over the old tech | 
Grammar. These text-books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive cours: 
of development, t ‘ of which I } } { | ei 

1, LANGUAGE PRIMER—mainly pract : eee yoM 

2. NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS—theory and ; f ibout equal proportion - 

{ ENGLISH GRAMMAR Pa ee wey ep ae a . ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
{ ENGLISH COMPOSITION— 5 ° ee, ' 
; as 
. - -_ _ W S I H. 1 Ind 


After a carefu 


THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB, 1} y 
M I , 






4 © mparison wit! ther standard } i ( 
works, my prefe es i the « »0l-room has confirmed this fay able IV 
impression. It is I § is. Its supe her G A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Rw! 
mars lies in its tersen t, selection of examples 8 topica . | EN 5. CONAN Zt i a ( ; 
reviews, and valua ke 


A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 1 
From A. Barwiss, Principal of Put Se} Ster 7 | . . . - 


Swinton’s Language Series is altogether the best with w h Iam acq ted. I have had the Lar THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
Lessons in schools ler harge from its appearance 1} ‘ ey ‘ esult 1} H , I 
never known one of my teachers to use it who was not enthusia n its praise, nor who would stu . . 
anything with whom it was not a favorite The new Gramm # admirab adapted in scope and arrange ‘ . | p 
meut to succeed the Language Lessons in a well-adjusted course 8 y ( : 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP 




















From J. A. MoDowegt1, Principal of High Sci Millersburg, O ERTY I AL Wats I 
I think Swinton’s New Language Series superior to all other text-books on that subject in the following . ‘ oe 
particulars: ue A 7 
1, It is a carefully graded series. The Language Lessons introduces to the beginner work that ie bo T “ bg ISLANDS 
‘ - By 8.G.W.] 
comprehensive and interesting All other ele ry lat ks w ger ®¢ € nothing more — ary Ay | 
than an abridgment of some larger work. The New I h Gra ur Be€ ) k in notl All; s & I ; 
pertaining to the use of language are clearly strated by nume s examples 
2. 1his Series is more suggestive to the teacher for or il work in a he se A LEGACY: Be 
3. It never loses sight of the fact that grammar should teach the uss of language Sentence a M W 
begun at the first and continued throughout, and the method employed is such as make these exercises ie lax, Ge 
together with the corre f 8, highly interesting and stimula to the puy \ 

4. The author's treat verbals gives entire satisfaction to me. This is 4 point over which many THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA 
authors pass in silence . R ind 8 f Be . " 
5. The sentences in the exercises for parsing and analysis are more choice than those found in any other | i 382m ~ 4 

} 
anguage book. 
: ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS 
Fi L. L. Wriaut, Superintendent of Sel 8, Waupaca Co., Wis TRY FOR 1877 I Srenorn | 
Ba roe ' 
Swinton’s Language Books are used extensively in this county, and are held in high esteem 


From H. Grorssrox, Principal of Public School, Cadillac, Mich 
The New English Grammar 


is so well arranged and is such an improvement that I think Prof. Swinton’s 


sale THE NEW NOVELS 





| witl 
| M. cs 
| 





ideal has at last been reached. 





Swinton’s New Grammars are the best works of the kind published. 


From Grorce 8. Vepew , City Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic. Towa HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 




















We are using the Language P I t t 
“*7 \ F 
From Cuar H. Sproat, Suj tof § Racine ( W 
Swinton’s Language Book g 1s I , and are satisfa achers and pupils I an ( By Ma s Dest 
, » ] ] B Mw 
From C. J. Couuser, 8 perintendent of Schools, Jefferson Co,, Wis. 
. : : , By 
You have heretofore had my favorable opinion of Swinton’s Language Series, I have no reason to Back Old 
chanve it. I By . 
R. R. Rocens, Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, M P ; } . 
I I 5 
1 that the system adopted by Mr. Swinton in these works is the true method of M A 
1 ( By S new Y 
From J. C. MoNeuu, Institute Instructor, Garnett, Kansas. 
» . ; « D ‘ M 7 . 
Your Swinton's New Language Lessons is the best thing for common schools that it has be my lot | 
touse. We are ordering them for our Institute. | K By Mrs. ¥ ) 5 
2 ne 1 B CALDI 7 
From J.W. Srewanr, Principal of Public School, Richland, Mo. ; 
I am highly pleased with Harper's Language Books. They surpass eve g of the ki whick , | ™ . 
ever been written. 4 Bea Ww } ; 1 - 
I f. Fra ¥, Super h , Dane Co., Wis, H 3s W By M 
Harper’s Language Series is well received by the people of t ty 
. M I By L. W. M. I i 
From Hi. J. W E, Superintendent of Sch Barron Co., W My “ ell 
I can truly say that Id know of any better books than Sw s New Lang e Series 


From E. E. Perry, Priv yal af Sch 8, East Tawas, Mich, ‘ I 








é 
We are using the Language Lessons, and this revision w sure a pe it stay AM iM I 
ee = rH & 1 fu 
A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school 1 college text-hooks will be mailed fre a » 
: { 
to any teacher or school-officer on application Cor | regardi I cs f exa 1 . 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited re Ha CATA tiled f; on receipt of 
\ ‘ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 









HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


IN-DOOR SPORT IN JERSEY. 


JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 


172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition,purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement, 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver, 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
Rt. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 
re frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 


Our movements a 


upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches, 

We have 


old and silver cases offered in the market are debased 


lemonstrated by frequent assays that many 


Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume ti 


* Eighteen carat” gold, anch as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be mad 


and be durable, 


It contains 750-1000 of pare gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found tp to the standard 
represented, 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New } Yor K, 


HW.JOHNS 


RSRESEG 
LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Ste am Pac king, Sheathings, Fir oPr of Coatings, Cemerts, 


2h SAMPLES, (LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST, 


H. 'W. JOHNS M’F’GCo., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


LLANS FLY BRICK 
The Little Giant tiller. 
KILLS all the BD ¥( 


FLIES in a@_ac 
room in TWO we 


HOURS. 
1oc. worth 
will kill 


more flies 
















than $10 


Fly Paper. 
No dirt, 


Sold by 
Darucoists* 
Evary- 


no trouble. E 


7 
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4 
Botanic - Medici 


AL 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
| Offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
preparation by an eminent physician, For sale by all 


Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 


celains, Bro mazes, Enamels and Screens. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
aod workmanship. Their 
x r ‘ 7 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation, Priec, $1.50. 
Their Nursing | Corset! is the de light of 
every mother, $1 Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
120 bones), is warranted ot to break 
wn over the hips Price 5. 
Por sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 




















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........34 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, a oF cnccese 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” © sccoccee 4 @ 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ove year cccccccocccoscccsece 6 OO 
SIX subscriptions, one year eeamae .»»-20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 


cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commence 1 with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 


wise directs. 
| Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQ ge, New York, 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
e's Weexry and Bazar render them advantageous 


| sea es 
| 


mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
| able advertisements will be inserted at the following 


rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 


| side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 09 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 

occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

} Franklin Square, N.Y. 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure 


** Royal Baking Powder” is sold 
and from the Atlantic to the Pac if c seaboard. 
its unquestioned pt irity iform stre1 


Health. Goes third fa 





r than 





all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South, 
The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized country, because of 
rth, healthfulness, and efficacy. 
hort weight or adulterated powders, 


tecommended by the N. Y. Board of 
Sold only in tin caus—all Grocers 





| 








A moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, 
but in excess this substance becomes not only bur- 
de nsome and unsightly, but a real and serions evil. 
“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others,” wrote Hippocrates two thousand 
years ago. It has been considered in all ages, and 
by nearly all people, even among savages, as a great 
misfortune. 

The Consequences of obesity are often more 
serious than is generally supposed, The deposition 





| of fat in the subcutaneous cellular tissue is often so 


excessive that the skin becomes thickened and dis- 
tended, and the circumference of the body is enormous. 

Besides the thick accumulations of fat in the subcu- 
taneous tissue, and in the interstices of the muscles, 
the MepriasTinuM, the rerioarpium (the sac enclosing 
the heart), the mesentery (the membrane which sup- 
ports the intestines), and the omentum, become the 
seats of immense depositions of fat, which mechan- 
ically oppress the adjacent organs, thereby producing 
dyspnea (shortness of breath), and disturbances in 
the circulation, characterized by pe alpitation of the 
heart, fainting, determination of blood to the brain, 
derangements of the stomach, liver, kidneys, uterus, 
&c. Unless vigorous and persistent measures be em- 
ployed to prevent this encroachment on the functions 
of the various internal and important organs, life 
must necessarily be abridged by the development of 
fatal diseases. 

In consequence of the congestion of the stomach, 
the patient becomes dyspeptic, and is tormented with 
flatulency, acidity of the stomach, and ernctations. 

The cavity of the cranium is the only part of the 
body that escapes an adipose deposition, and this ex- 
emption exposes the brain to great danger. The 
impediments to a free circulation of the blood, and 
the increased pressure of the masses of fat thronghout 
the system on the bloodvessels, produces a deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, whence arise somno- 
lency, torpor of the mental and physical functions, 
and not infrequently apoplexy 

Obesity is undoubtedly a uot infrequent cause of 
fatty degeneration of the heart and liver. Speaking 
of the heart, a late author says: “Some of the in- 
stances of sudden death of fat people may be reason- 
ably ascribed to a rupture of the organ in this weak- 
ened state.” Obese persons have a small, feeble, and 
easily compressible pulse. 

The Treatment of Obesity has hitherto re r= lon 
no sure basis, Looking back over the list of agents 
recommended, we find ble seding ; leeches ; prolonge d 
blistering ; vegetable diet with vinegar: ac 
nitric, and phosphoric; hot baths; salt wa 
occasional starvation ; scarification ; salivatione; the 
induction of grief and anxie ty; purgatives; issues ; 
pricking the flesh with needles; walking with naked 
feet; and removal of exuberant fatty tissue with the 
scalpel. In the light of modern science, this catalogue 
is simply ridiculous. How to reduce flesh is a subject 
which, from time immemorial, has engaged the atten- 
tion of physicians and savants. 

Through the study of physiological chemistry, a 
sprorric has at length been discovered, which, from 
the name of the discoverer, has been called ALLAN’s 
Anti-Fat. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a post- 
Tive cure for obesity, we do so knowing vility 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of which 
the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, is a sam- 
ple: “ Gentlemen,—Your Anti-Fat was duly received. 
I took it according to directions, and it reduced me 
five pounds. I was so elated over the result that I 
immediately sent to Ackerman’s drug store for the 
second bottle.” Another, a physician, writi c 
patient from Providence, R. 1., says, “F 
have reduced her weight from 199 pou 
pounds, and there is a general improvement i 
A gentleman writing from 3 yston, says: ** W 



























special change or attention to diet, two boit 

Allan’s Anti F at reduced me four and one-quarter 
pounds.” The well-known Wholesale Drugygists, 
Smith, Doolittle, & Smith, of Boston, Mass write, 
under date of May 7th, 1878 as follows: “ Allan’s 





Anti-Fat has re¢ duced a lady n our city seven pounds 
in three weeks. A gent leman in ‘St. Louis writes: 
‘Allan's Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three 
weeks, and altogether I have lost twenty-five pounds 
since commencing its use.” Messrs. Powell & Plimp- 
ton, Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write un- 
der date of Juve 18th, 1878: “To Tue Prornierors ot 
Auian’s Anti-Fat: Gentlemen,—The following re- 
port is from the lady who used Allan's Anti-Fat: ‘It 
(the Anti-Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat 
f om two to five pounds a week until I had | 
five pounds. I hope never to regain wh it I have \ 
Physician, iting of the effects of Anti- 
says: **I find its use does not absolutely require any 

















change in the ordinary diet. I have allowed my pa- 
tients to eat almost anything they desired while tak- 
ing it, requesting them, however, to avi oid starchy 
food and all ferme meee and alcoholic drinks. and ad- 
vising them to exercise freely “The 
greatest - ulty t I have ex} n treating 
pa t ith it as arisen from ¢ ‘ ‘ 
continue its use for sufficient t 

They seem to think that adipose 


have been accumulating for years, ¢ 
moved in a few days or weeks; ( 
cases the Anti-Fat seems to take effect at once, yet, in 
the majority of cases that I have treated, three or 
four bottle 8 were. employed before I could aotice any 
diminution of weight; then, all at once, the reduction 
commenced, and continue -d the rate of from two to 
four pounds a week, until in one case twenty-five 
pounds, and in anot her as many as thirty-five pounds, 















| from it in reducing flesh. 
| 


[ Aveusr 10, 1878. 
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WITHOUT 
SOTA RVATION, 


were lost.” He further says: “I think you shonld ad- 
vise your patients that they are likely to see very y little 
effect from the first one or two bottles, and tha 
four or five may be taken before the fat will begin to 
melt away.” The same gentleman says: “ Afi 

the Anti-Fat some time the patient feels lig 
more active, the stomach acts with more rapidi ty, 
and the appetite improves. Fulness and weight in 
the region of the stomach are no longer experienced, 
and there is no rush of blood to the head or face 
while digestion is going on.” Another physician, 
who was furnished with a supply of Anti-Fat to test 
its virtues, reports that, “‘It is not until after two or 
three weeks’ use that we begin to see much effect 
Then careful observation 
discloses the fact that the system is undergoing a 
slight change Its effects now become more and 
more manifest. I advise those to whom I recom- 
mend it to be patient and persevere in its use. It 
has never yet failed or disappointed the faithful.” 
Speaking of the effect produced by Anti-Fat in his 
own case, he says: “I weighed 170 pounds. I com- 
menced to take Anti-Fat three times a dav without 
observing any special dietetic rules, except to avoid 
starchy food. For three weeks I noticed scarcely 
any change; but at the end of one month I had lost 
three pounds, and in another week two pounds more, 
at which time I discontinued its use, not feeling any 
inconvenience from my slight corpulency.” 








* Rozatston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
* Boranto Meprorne Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: Gentlemen, 
—What will you send Allan's Anti-Fat per dozen fi rt 
There is no place within eight miles where we can 
buy it. My mother has taken five bottles, and reduced 
her weight 20 pounds. There are a number of fat 
pe rsons who think of trying it. Please let me know 
y return mail. J. M. Parrnriper.” 
“H. A. Korvus, Deacer 1n Dry Goovs 
Cor. Fenn and Division St 
Woodhull, TUl., Jur 1878 
**Prop’rs or ALLAN’s Antr FA AT, ‘Buffalo, N. Y 
Gentlemen, — Please find enclosed $5 00, for which 
send me, by express, Anti-Fat. I have taken one 
bottle, and I lost five and one-quarter pounds, 
* Yours truly, i A. Korvs.” 








We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its 
wonderful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vege- 
table ingredients, is PeERFroTL.Y NARMLESS, and will 
occasion no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, 
and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 

Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of ¢ Jorpulency, many hundreds of case 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnormal 
condition, many people have erroneously considered it 
as an evidence of health, and any agent that reduces 
fat is therefore at once suspected of being injurious. 
Starting to reason from the false position that fat is 
an evidence of health, it is not surprising that they 
should, very naturally, fall inte the error of supposing 
that an agent possessing properties capable of reduc- 
ing corpulency would prove injurious to the health. 
r, however, from the rational basis, that a1 
ition of fat, constituting obesity, is not a 
} a morbid condition, it is quite as natural 
for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, which is 
sustained by e rience and observation, « ¢., that 
the reduc tion of fat in cases of y= ney is invaria- 
bly followed by an improvement of strength, spirits, 
and physical comforts. Not only are we daily con- 
sulted by letter and — se by those who desire to 
know if the Anti-Fat is tr 1 harmless medicine, to 
which inquiries we can, from our large observation, 
most sincerely and positively answer in the affirma 
tive, but various other questions are propounded by 
those who, from having regarded their obesity an it 
dication of healih, are fearfui of injurious.effects from 
a remedy known to reduce ¢ orp vlency One wants to 
know “if the fat is removed, wi the skin not be 
wrinkled or furrowed.” A knowl dg re of the anatomy 
of the hum in skin, and of its wonderful contract le 
nature, is only necessary to convince any person who 
might have similar apprehensions that the skin read- 
ily adapts itself to a changed habit of body. Net only 
is the skin not furrowed by a reduction of corpulency, 
but from the alierative or blood-purifying effects of 
this medicine the skin when blot hed or rough is 
made more smooth, clear, and beautiful. 

A verye usive observation has convi need us sin 
our firs lar treatise was issued, that in the major- 
ity of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from two 
to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks before the 
patient will begin to notice much reduction of flesl 
after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally from 
three to five pounds a week. In some cases the dim- 































inut on in welg rht commences from the first tw » of 
eee days’ use of it. We therefore advise those who 
col template 


r the Anti-F at to inake a careful note 
nd after two or three weeks’ treat- 
¢ observations. Improvement not 
of weight, but in the improvec 
rous and healthy feel it imp 
it, both bodily and ment , will 
1. A large saving in expense may be made by 
purchasing the Anti- Fat of the druggist by the half 
dozen or dozen bottles. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CoO., Pror‘ss, 
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ITALIAN WAIRFS. 
Tur sufferings of our litth Itali 
ws at the hands of their bruta! 
task-masters, have already been dilated upon to a 
great in our newspapers ; but the subject 
is one that can not be considered exhausted un 
il the entire system is broken up anu abolished 
At present, however, the evil does not obtain to 
extent as it did formerly, and we are 
confidently assured by the officers of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and other organizations of a 
like character that it will not be long before the 
practice of importing children from Italy and re- 
ducing them to a condition worse than that of 
slavery will become prac tically extinct. 


street mu 





sig padroni,” or 


extent 





any such 





The life led by these little exiles is illustrated 
in our engraving on page 64) During the day 
they may be ind at the corners of our streets 


and on board our publie conveyances, but the 


kind of home they return to at night is depicted 
in our engraving. The padrone, who is usually 
depraved and brutal to the last degree, will hold 


a number of these little victims under his sway, 
ill-treating them at his pleasure, and at the end 

| demanding from 
money as he thinks they may have 
If the required sum is not 
subjected to punish- 
ilated only by the temper in 
ey may happen to find their master 
ystem of espionage is carried on by the 


of every day them such an 


amount of 
| earn 
forth-coming, the boys are 


his reg 








roni, the informers being selected from among 
they have Certain 
tailed to watch the others, and in this 
e preve uted, the padrone being 


pad 
those in whom confidence. 
boys are «dk 
way desertions al 
informed almost immediately of any disaffection 
Usual- 
the children are so intimidated by 
the treatment they receive that they have not the 
Indeed, when agents 


among his troop by means of these spies, 


ly, however, 


irit to attempt an escape. 


of various benevolent societies offer to relieve 
‘them from their bonds they generally refuse to 
leave the padrone, or indeed to give any informa- 


tion concerning him or themselves. One gentle- 
man who is especially active in advancing the 
charities of our city, says: “I have oecasional- 
ly app oached some of these little wanderers, 
but without any satisfactory result. Only lately, 
meeting a boy of about seven years, with a violin, 
on a ferry-boat, about 11 p.m., I contrived to find 
out whether any plan could be effected to do 
He told me that he made $1 a day, 
that he was out till twelve and one, the latest hours 
that he did not know father or 
mother, that he was from Naples, and was satis- 
fied with his padrone here, ete. ; 
this padrone had under his employment, and 
where he lived, he would on no account consent 
to tell me, and seemed te regret very much to 
have mentioned name (MicHe.e) almost 
thoughtlessly.” 

The business of recruiting juvenile musicians 
in the provinces of Southern Italy, and bringing 
them to different parts of Europe and America, 
was formerly carried on under an organized sys- 
tem. ‘The traffic, as may be supposed, flourished 
best in villages, the inhabitants of which live al- 
most like savages, with starvation staring them 
in the face from the beginning to the end of the 
year, and where, until within a short time, no 
schools existed. A padrone would make his ap- 
pearance before the father of four or five chil- 
dren. He might be known or not, but the police 
would not molest him; his papers would be in 
order, and not infrequently priest or curate hon- 
ored him with their confidence. At first, natural 
feeling might cause the parents to hesitate at the 
idea of parting with their offspring, but money 
was forth-coming, and small sums would be offer- 
ed on account for more of the children. 

sesides, the padrone was usually ready to enter 
into a legal written contract, the terms of which 
were calculated to satisfy the parents of his hon- 
The period of time for which the 
children were bound usually ranged from ten to 
twenty years, and the amount of money from $2 
to £5 per month, according to age and ability. 

From the moment the bargain was closed it 
became almost impossible for the parents to hear 


some good, 
in low places ; 


but how many 


his 


one or 


est intentions. 


further from their offspring, who were handed 
from agent to agent and from city to city, like a 
bale of goods, only that the utmost care was 


taken that they should not form acquaintances 
story of their wrungs on the way. 
In the be children were mostly taken 
from the southern provinces of Italy. Indeed, 
until about 1870, the trade prevailed so much 
more extensively on the Ligurian coasts than 
that in France the little street musi- 
called altogether “les petits Savoy 


or relate the 


ginning the 


elsewhere 
cians were 
ards,” the change to “ les petits Italiens’”’ coming 
Once out 
of their native villages, the children were convey- 
From that 
having passports proceeded to Nice 
to France; others crossed the Alps, or 
to Marseilles. Paris, however, 


only with a later increase in numbers. 





» most direct route to Genoa. 





city 


and thence 


went by water 


was t central dépot whence minor markets 
were supplied, a correspondence being regularly 
maintained by the agencies abroad with the Paris 
house. The same man who signed the contracts 
in Italy did not usually lead the children to Paris. 


Generally the former devoted himself to the busi 
ng recruits for the little 


illowed 


ness of ra 


ferers, and 





army of suf 
a second padrone to take 
them to France. Here they were turned over to 
the agents in charge of the main establishment, 
and thus the children found the 
control of a corporation which regarded them as 
merchandise. Numbers 
stowed away promiscuously in the filthy lanes of 
the Place Maubert, and in the vicinity of the 
Panthéon, or, still worse, in the apartments of 
Madame Turov, in Bous Puits, whom the little 
waifs, with unconscious irony, called the 
tron.” This wretched creature finally retired 
with a competency, and the children were then 
accommodated in the streets Clé, Boulanger, Si- 


mselve s unde t the 


so much were usual 
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mon Lefranc, and Place St. Victor, where lived 
the woman who succeeded Madame Turov. Like 
her, her successor acted as banker to the padroni 
and shared their profits. Fifteen years ago she 
is said to have possessed a fortune of 60,000 
francs, and those who knew her prophesied for 
her a career resembling that of a padrone called 
The Blind, who commenced his career in Paris, 
pursued it successfully in London, and finally re- 
tired with a fortune of 200,000 francs. 

Although there had been more or less previous 
legislation on the subject, it was not until 1868 
and 1869 that the nature of this horrible traffic 
was fully realized by the Italian government. One 
of the most prominent advocates who pleaded for 
the unfortunate children was Baron Hearn, Ital- 
ian consul-general in London, who, under date of 
June 28, 1867, after having related the most heart- 
rending case of cruelty, degradation, and death, in 
the person of a Genoese girl of thirteen years of 
age, thus concludes a dispatch to the Italian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs: “1 call your most seri 
ous attention to these events, and hope you will 
use your best influence to forbid the exportation 
of children, which ruins them physically and mor- 
ally, and casts no horor on their country.” In 
the vears 1868 and 1869 the subject was agitated 
in the Lower Chamber of Parliament, and not- 
withstanding the evidence of these consular and 
other reports, it was found that some Deputies 
were still hesitating to enact a law which would 
or might trespass on paternal rights indiscrim- 
inately, The matter, however, was not dropped, 
and the report made by the Italian Benevolent 
Society of Paris came just in time for the friends 
of the bill. The members of the Paris Society 
did not address themselves to the French author- 
ities, nor did they limit their humane action to 
meetings and resolutions. They went to work 
with the sole end in view of getting and present 
ing such facts to their government as would awake 
legislators from their lethargy. They according- 
ly visited every house and room, day and night, 
stopped the children in the streets, and elicited 
whatever information they could, and the result 
of their humane and patriotic efforts contributed 
not a little to the result finally achieved. On the 
15th November, 1872, the Italian ministry pre- 
sented a bill, for the suppression of the traffic, 
before the Chamber of Deputies. After motions 
and discussions, a committee was appointed to 
examine and report on the bill, and invested with 
power to send for documents and information, ete 
This work the committee, composed of men of 
high reputation, diligently performed, and em- 
bodied the result in a detailed report, from which 
we have quoted above. On the 19th March, 1873, 
it was read before the Lower Chamber, with 
amendments to the ministerial bill, which was 
finally passed in a shape calculated to put an end 
to the evil. 

In our own country it seemed for a long time 
impossible to reach the padroni by law, or to res- 
cue their little victims. Indeed, what good has 
been accomplished has resulted mainly from the 
efforts of charitable organizations. These have 
been especially active in their endeavors to sup- 
press the evil, and have met with the success they 
deserved. The following tribute to the work 
achieved by the Italian school under the charge 
of the Children’s Aid Society is quoted from the 
report of the committee appointed by the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies to gather facts and infor- 
mation bearing upon the traffic in children of that 
country, and to frame a bill for its suppression. 
After having alluded to the absence or inefficiency 
of law in the United States to reach the padroni, 
and to the absurdity of the Italian authorities 
asking from other nations special legislation to 
punish as a crime that which was recognized as a 
lawful vocation in Italy, the report says: “If the 
laws have been silent, and the authorities indif- 
ferent, not so private and public charities.... 
To the Italian Slave-traders’ Company, the em- 
inently benevolent institution the Children’s Aid 
Society opposed a school caleulated to redeem 
these children physically and morally. For a 
time it was a hand-to-hand struggle with avarice, 
ignorance, and superstition. The little victims 
had to be followed from place to place, and their 
masters intimidated or talked into acquiescence ; 
but perseverance, tact, and energy overcame all 
obstacles, and after twelve years hundreds of 
these poor little slaves had become honest and 
industrious young men. If this noble institution 
has not yet succeeded in completely eradicating 
the evil, it is because of the fresh supplies con- 
tinually going forth from here.” 


FAMOUS AMERICAN THOROUGH-BREDS. 


THOROUGH-BRED racing in this country has with- 
in such a comparatively short time made itself 
prominent as a rival to the national sport of trot- 
ting, that we present on our double page a col- 
lection of portraits of the most celebrated race- 
horses now on the turf. 

The place of honor is assigned to the Kentucky 
crack,” Ten Broeck, and it is very questionable 
whether this country has ever produced his equal— 
certainly not his superior. His unparalleled per- 
formances last year of running one mile in 1.394, 
two miles in 3.274, three miles in 5.264, and four 


miles in 7.15%, completely extinguished all pre- 
vious records, and made for himself a name 
that will endure as long as the turf is in exist- 
ence. Next on the list comes Mr. P. Loritiarp’s 


Parole, which astonished the wise ones last fall at 


Baltimore by beating with ease the two great 
racers opposed to him, Ten Broeck and Tom 


Ochiltree. Parole is to-day, when in condition, 
probably the fastest horse on the turf for two 
miles, or even two anda half. He has won many 
fast and severe races during his career on the 
among them the Saratoga and Baltimore 
and other stakes and races which our lim- 
ited space forbids giving in detail. 

Pride of the Vill uve, owned by Mr. WitttaM 
Astor, of New York, is a very fast filly, equal to 


cups, 








the best, her admirers claim, and certainly the 
way in which she won the Kentucky Stakes at 
Saratoga last fall, beating a fine field of nine, in- 
cluding Spartan and the Duke of Magenta, would 
co far toward making good her pretensions. 

Mr. Cuartes Reep’s celebrated steeple-chaser 
Trouble comes next, and he is, without doubt, the 
best cross-country horse that has appeared in 
this country for many years, if indeed he has 
ever had a superior; his almost innumerable vic- 
tories, in fast time, over severe courses and under 
almost crushing weights, have proved his marked 
superiority over any or all of his competitors. 

Mr. P. Lorittarn’s “crack” three - year - old 
Spartan made his first appearance on the turf 
last year as a two-year-old, and gave such prom- 
ise of future excellence as te lead his owner to 
form high hopes of him; but this year has hard 
ly borne out his expectation. Spartan has start 
ed four times to date, scoring but one win, viz., 
the Jersey Derby at the late Long Branch meet 
ing. He belongs to a family that improves with 
age, and there may be a bright future in store 
for him yet. 

General Philips, the Texan crack, made a great 
reputation last year in his native State and neigh- 
borhood by winning thirteen races in succession, 
and showed such promise that he was sent North 
to contend with the best, and although displaced in 
his first race in the mud at Jerome Park, he proved 
his quality by beating Parole for the Westches 
ter Cup. It is claimed by the friends of the lat- 
ter that his defeat was owing to lack of condition. 
Be that as it may, the two flyers will meet again sev- 
eral times during the present summer, when the 
question of superiority will doubtless be settled. 

Vera Cruz, owned by Mr. J. T. Wittias, of 
Kentucky, was without doubt the best three year- 
old of his year (1877). He travelled more miles 
and won more races against first-class race-horses 
than any horse of any age that appeared last year. 
He is now at Saratoga preparing for the summer 
campaign, where his astute owner hopes to win 
some of his battles over again. 

The Duke of Magenta has so far proved him- 
self the best horse among the three-year-olds of 
the present year. As a two-year-old he was very 
successful, but as a three-year-old he has only lost 
one race—the Jersey Derby, when he was defeat- 
ed by his particular friend Spartan. The Duke’s 
owner, Mr. Georee L. LoriLiarp, is also the fortu- 
nate possessor of three other fast ones, Tom Ochil- 
tree, Danger (by many thought to be the fastest 
three-year-old in the country), and the two-year- 
old Harold. Concerning the first-mentioned, Tom 
Ochiltree, want of space prevents us from giving 
even a brief record of his many victories. We 
might mention, however, that to his owner’s cred- 
it he has placed, among other trophies, the West- 
chester, Centennial, Monmouth, Baltimore, and 
Saratoga cups. This year Big Tom, as his ad- 
mirers style him, has been scratched for all his 
spring and summer engagements, owing to an at- 
tack of rheumatism; but his trainer hopes to 
bring him out all right for his fall engagements, 
when his appearance will be cordially welcomed 
by the public, who have a warm regard for both 
him and his popular owner. 

Cloverbrook, the Maryland crack, owned by 
Mr. E. A. Crasaven, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
made a name for himself by winning the Preak- 
ness Stakes at Baltimore last year; and although 
beaten for the Withers Stakes at the Jerome 
meeting, he won the Belmont Stakes (sometimes 
called the “ American Derby’) at the same meet 
ing, beating a large and fine field of horses. This 
year he has won the Woodburn Stakes at Jerome 
Park Spring Meeting, and, with health, bids fair 
to win his share of events during the summer and 
fall campaign. 

The famous race mare Mollie M‘Carthy, owned 
by Mr. Tueopore Wuyters, of California, has been 
one of the sensations of the present year. Her 
unbroken record of thirteen winning races induced 
her owner and friends to back her against the 
Kentucky wonder, Ten Broeck, and in that mem- 
orable race on Independence-day the horse proved 
the victor in very slow time, for which a variety 
of reasons are assigned. The general impression 
was that the terribly bad track, coupled with the 
extreme heat which prevailed, had a detrimental 
effect upon both and made what 
promised to be a great race result in grievous 
disappointment, except, perhaps, to those who 
placed their trust in Ten Broeck. 


contestants, 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 

Wuew Lord Liverpool was forming his minis- 
try in 1822 he thought it absolutely necessary 
to have Canning at the Foreign Office, although 
aware the appointment would be obnoxious to 
George IV. The Duke of Wellington undertook 
the unpleasant task of communicating Lord Liv- 
erpool’s determination, and went to Brighton for 
that purpose. As as the king knew what 
was wanted of him he broke out: “ Arthur, it is 
impossible. I said, on my honor as a gentleman, 
he should never be one of my minister 3 again. I 
am sure you will agree with me that I can not do 
what I said on my honor as a gentleman I would 
not do.” Another man would have been silenced ; 
but the great soldier, always equal to an emer- 
gency, replied : “ Pardon me, Sir, but I don’t agree 
with you at all. Your Majesty is not a gentle- 
man.’ The bold assertion startled the king; but 
the duke went on: “ Your Majesty is not a gen- 
tleman, but the sovereign of England, with duties 
to your people far above any to yourself; and 
these duties render it imperative that you should 
employ the abilities of Mr. Canning.” “ Well, 
Arthur,” said the king, drawing a long breath, 
“if I must, I must.” 

Although he did not like being told he was no 
genfleman, George IV. had once at least, while 
Regent, forgotten he was one. That was when 
he flung a glass of wine in Colonel Hamlyn’s face, 
with, “Hamlyn, you are a blackguard!’ The 


soon 





insulted officer could not return the compliment 
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without committing something like tre 


) ' ason; it 
was out of the question to challenge the prince - 
while to let the insult pass unnoticed was eX ual. 
ly impossible ~~ 


The colonel filled his glass and 
threw the contents in the face of his neighbor 
saying, “ His Royal Highness’s toast ; pass it on!” 
“Hamlyn,” cried the Regent, “you're a capital 
fellow! Here’s your health.” “And they were 
fast friends from that evening 7 

A man, whose hat being riddled by a shooter 
of small birds, quietly asked, “ Did you shoot at 
me, Sir?” To which the maladroit but no way 
disconcerted sportsman replied, “ Oh no, Sir: ] 
never hit what I fire at,” at once obviating the 
necessity of apologizing, and mollifying the 
cipient of the erratic charge as effectually as Pro. 
vost Baker was mollified by a ready-witted laddie 
brought before the Rutherglen Burgh Court for 
plucking forbidden fruit. Said the provost to 
the small offender: “If you had a garden, and 
pilfering boys were to break into it and Steal 
your property, in what way would you like to 
have them punished?” Said the small offender 
to the provost : “ A-weel, Sir, I think I'd let them 
awa’ for the first offense.” Of course he was dis. 
missed after being suitably admonished. 

A young sub-lieutenant on sick-leave put up at 
a hotel in Poonah, and while recovering his he alth 
lost his heart, proposed to the fair thix f, was ac- 
cepted, and the wedding day agreed upon. His 
colonel, however, happened to disapprove of sub- 
lieutenants marrying, and telegraphed a peremp- 
tory “ Join at The disgusted subaltern 
handed the unwelcome missive to his lady-loye 
She read it, and then, with a blush of maidenly 
simplicity, remarked: “I am glad your colonel 
approves of the match; but what a hurry he is 
in! I don’t think I can be ready so soon, but 
I'll do my best; because, of course, love, the col. 
onel must be obeyed.” “ You don’t seem to un. 
derstand the telegram, darling,” said the dull fel. 
low ; “it quite upsets our plans. He says, ‘ Join 
at onee.’” The lady looked up with an arch 
smile, and replied: “It is you, dear, who don’t 
seem to understand it. 


re- 


once.” 


The colonel says plainly, 
‘Join at once.’ Of course he means get married 
immediately. What else can he possibly mean 2?” 
“What else indeed ?” exclaimed the enlightened 
lover, aceepting the new reading without demur. 
So forty-eight hours afterward the colonel re- 
ceived the message : “ Your orders are obeyed. 
We were joined at once.” . 

A woman’s wit 


rarely fails her when she 
needs to exercise it. 


Madame Thierret, a popu- 
lar French actress, was once travelling to Baden 
in a first-class carriage, although only provided 
with a second-class ticket. At Kehl her ticket 
was demanded by a German employé of the com- 
pany. A scene ensued, the actress pretending 
not to understand the man. “If you gabble for 
two hours,” said she, “it will be all the same.” 
The German took her by the arm for the purpose 
of ejecting her from the carriage, receiving a box 
on the ear that sent him reeling to the other 
side of the platform. This brought up a com- 
missary, who inquired why she had struck the 
man. “Because he was insolent; he said all 
sorts of impertinent things to me,” replied the 
actress. The officer thought he had caught her 
nicely, and grimly demanded how she knew that, 
since she pretended not to understand German. 
‘Nonsense !” answered ready Madame Thierret ; 
““when a dog wants to bite you, you understand 
it very well, although you do not talk doggerel.” 
And the commissary wisely gave in. 

A French gentleman, anxious to find a wife 
for a scape-grace nephew, went to a matrimonial 
agent, who handed him his list of lady clients. 
Running this through, he lighted upon his wife’s 
name, entered as desirous of obtaining a hus- 
band between the ages of twenty-eight and thirty- 
five—a blonde preferred. Forgetting his nephew, 
he hurried home to announce his discovery to his 
wife. That lady was not ai all disturbed. “Oh 
said she, “ that is my name; I put it down 
when you were so ill in the spring, and the doe- 


yes,” 


tor said we must prepare for the worst.” This 
was at least an honest confession. 
Braggarts are generally casy to be seared. A 


French shoe-maker, fond of boasting that nothing 
could frighten him, proved an exception to the 
rule. Two young fellows resolved to put him to 
the test, so one shammed dead, and the other 
prevailed upon the shoe-maker to watch the body 
through the night. Being busy, he took his tools 
with him and worked beside the corpse. About 
midnight a cup of black coffee was brought to 
him to keep him awake, and he was so exhila- 
rated by the draught that he struck up a merry 
song, still plying his hammer vigorously. Sud- 
denly the would-be corpse arose and said, in se- 
pulchral tones, “‘ When a man is in the presence 
of death he should not sing.” The shoe-maker 
was startled, but recovering his self-possession 
in a moment, be dealt the corpse a blow on the 
head with his hammer as he uttered: “ When a 
man is dead he should not speak.” 

There was a real dead man at a Paris board- 
ing-house, and after he had been taken to his 
last lodging it got about that he was in the un 
seemly habit of paying nightly visits to the room 
in which he died, and for a long time the room 
rercained tenantless in consequence. At last it 
was taken by a student, who laughed at the idea 
of the place being haunted. Annoyed at his in- 
credulity, two of the lodgers arrayed themselves 
in sheets, and glided into the room one night at 
that witching hour when grave-yards are sup- 
posed to yawn. With solemn step and slow they 
atalked around the bed, until, happening to glance 
behind, they beheld a sheeted figure watching 
their movements. This was more than they bar- 
gained for, and they were out of the room and 
in their own chambers almost before they knew 
it. Next morning they settled with the landlord 
and departed, never dreaming their intended 
victim had divined their intentions and paid them 
in their own coin. They were not quite equal to 
the occasion, 








